In a pouring rain, Rabbi Alan Lew calls for a return of compassion for homeless people. 


Story and photos by Lydia Gans 


f™ ne hundred and fe seven 


oi year and, as the niolits get 
ieager and colder, the situation is bound 
to get worse. Thousands are being turned 
away from shelters every night. 

More and more people are being roust- 
ed while trying to find a safe place to 
sleep in parks or doorways; their meager 
belongings are confiscated and they are 
left with nowhere to go in this city that 
once prided itself on being humane and 
compassionate. We have gone, in the 
words. of Father Kirk Ullery from Our 
Lady of Lourdes Catholic Church, “from 
the city that knows how, to the city that 
couldn’t care less.” 

Rev. Ullery was one of several speakers 
who addressed a Covenant of Compassion 
rally sponsored by Religious Witness with 
Homeless People at Civic Center Plaza on 
December 13. The purpose of the rally was 
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Rb the Santa Cruz Sleeping and 
2 Blanket Bans criminalize sleep- 
4 
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ing outside or inside vehicles 

4m. and covering up with blankets 
ee from 11 p.m. to 8:30 a.m. They 
first appeared on the books in November, 
1978 — a horrific hybrid of a 1976 emer- 
gency ordinance requiring written per- 
mission from the owner to camp or sleep 
on unimproved private property with an 
older law against sleeping in your vehicle 
or in beaches and parks at night. 

The grotesque result was a vastly 
more repressive ban that criminalized 
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to call attention, once again, to the plight-of 
San Francisco’s homeless citizens and to 
collect and distribute blankets to those in 
need. Close to 200 people gathered in a 
pouring rain to hear and respond to speak- 
ers calling upon the city to provide hous- 
ing, and in particular, to implement 
Proposition L which would make some of 
the Presidio housing available to people 
who are poor and homeless. 

Religious Witness has held numerous 
rallies and protests outside and inside of 
City Hall to convince Mayor Brown and 
city officials to enforce Prop. L, passed by 
San Francisco voters last June. It calls for 
the city ‘to deny services to operate the 
park unless the Presidio Trust acts to con- 
vert the 1900 vacant units into rental 
homes, including affordable homes for 
low-income and homeless people. 

Rev. Karen Oliveto, pastor of Bethany 
United Methodist Church, talked about 
anger and inconvenience and outrage. She 
addressed her remarks to the politicians, 
and particularly to Willie Brown: “We 


hundreds of poor people each night for 
the next 20 years, merely for the nightly 
act of sleeping outdoors or in vehicles or 
covering up with blankets (in addition to 
criminalizing virtually all camping). 
Harsh penalties of up to six months in 
jail and $1000 fines for a second “sleep- 
crime” within 48 hours were explicitly 
added to the original $162 infraction 
fines in one of freshman “socialist-femi- 
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A basket of flowers was placed in front of a memorial wall on which were 
inscribed the names of homeless people who had died in San Francisco. 


invite you to feel our outrage over mis- 
placed priorities and unjust policies that 


are escalating rather than alleviating the 


problems of homelessness in our city. 

“Mr. Mayor, be outraged that there are 
only 2100 shelterbeds in a city with a 
homeless population.of more than 14,000. 

“Mr. Mayor, be outraged that more 
than 147 families are on a waiting list. for 
emergency shelter and that there are an 
estimated 6500 families sleeping in the 
cold. Mr. Mayor, be outraged that home- 
less men, women, and youth are being 
cited or arrested because there is no place 
for them to go. Mr. Mayor, be outraged 
that more than 626 people have died on 
city streets while 466 Wherry Housing 
units at the Presidio have stood vacant for 


nist’ City Councilmember Mike Rotkin’s 
now-notorious votes. Nearby Watsonville 
and UCSC also passed copycat laws, 
mandating “go to sleep, go to jail.” 

In 1995, the Santa Cruz City Council, 
under slightly-more-liberal Mayor 
Katherine Beiers, passed a provision per- 
mitting church parking lots to allow up to 
three vehicles of sleepers per night to 


See Santa Cruz Sleeping Ban page 14 


the last five years.” 

In spite of the downpour, which drew 
people together to huddle under umbrellas 
or pieces of plastic, there were moments 
of laughter and of deep sadness, of inspi- 
ration and of burning anger. 
Representatives of several faiths opened 
the rally with their particular invocations: 
the Islamic call to Allah; the Buddhist 
ringing of the traditional bell; the sound of 
the Jewish Shofar which Rabbi Alan Lew 
produced vocally, having “forgotten” to 
bring the actual shofar with him. 

Rabbi Lew explained, “The shofar is a 
sign of our remembrance of the covenant, 
including and especially our covenant to 
care for those in need. I once again forgot 
the sign of remembrance, and I promise 
you I will.not remember it until this city 
remembers its covenant with the poor.” 


See Covenant of Compassion page 16 
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The small protest at Cody’s was 
called an escalation that would 
lead to violence. This ignores 
the fact that the real source of 
violent aggression and escala- 
tion of tension lies with city 
officials and the Telegraph 
Area Association merchants. 


by Michael Diehl 


his is the tale of dogs, police, 
and lying in Berkeley — and 
much, much more. This follow- 
up report on the latest and most 
severe crackdown on Telegraph Avenue 
(reported upon in the December Street 
Spirit) will offer a different perspective 
from mainstream media coverage, which 
offered a rosier vision of: “Isn’t it so 
- grand and lovely we are cleaning (cleans- 
ing) Telegraph finally?” 
The current crackdown on homeless 
people and street youth has been larger in 
scope and more severe than last summer’s 
Operation Avewatch, but up until recent- 
ly, even in Berkeley activist circles, one 
would hardly know this. The resistance 
has been muted, compared to even last 
summer and certainly in comparison to 
__ the widespread protests triggered by earli- 
er police crackdowns in 1994 and 1991. 
This, in part, speaks to the real effec- 
tiveness of the forces of repression who 
for the most part have had every reason to 
be self-satisfied and congratulatory. 
Recently, the San Francisco Chronicle 
lightheartedly reported 136 arrests, and 
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things couldn’t be merrier for the “shop 
Telegraph” campaign. Arrests actually 
may now be approaching 200. 

On December 8, the Berkeley City 


Council passed, by a vote of 6 to 2, an 3 


ordinance banning lying on the sidewalk 
and three or more “stationary” dogs with- 
in 10 feet of each other on Telegraph from 


the University of California campus to. 


Parker Street, and on Shattuck between 
Hearst and Dwight Way and Durant on 
either side of Telegraph. 


Street youth are convenient scapegoats for Berkeley officials. 


Dogs, POLICE, AND LYING IN BERKELEY 


Activists who oppose the police crackdown on street youth are vilified 


Lydia Gans photo 


Councilmember Dona Spring was able 
to impose a sunset clause of 16 months 
when she reluctantly supported the ordi- 
nance at the first reading on November 
24. She also got funding included for five 
more detox slots at a cost of $15,000. 

_A related ordinance banned the “aban- 
doning” of leashed dogs in any city park. 
Spring unsuccessfully tried to get some 
kind of exemption for those homeless dog 
owners who were going in to eat at or oth- 


erwise access services at the MultiAgency 


TOP SIN 
by Rhett Stuart 


Those devising ferocious pets and 


fashioning children into criminals 
while ever blaming both species!! 


Services Center (MASC) on Center Street 
who left their dogs temporarily in the 
adjacent Provo Park. Homeless people in 
that park have been harassed consistently 
by police who routinely search packs for 
alcohol or contraband. 

These “compromise” ordinances — 
strongly opposed by Councilmembers 
Maudelle Shirek and Kriss Worthington 
— were drawn up by a council subcom- 
mittee of Linda Maio and Polly 
Armstrong. The ordinances were added 
the Friday before the council’s first read- 
ing on November 24 — belatedly enough 
to require a supplemental agenda package. 

Dona Spring sought to delay the first 
reading to a later date in light of this 
insufficient notice that gave activists so 
little time to get the word out. Some of us 
did show up at the first reading, but many 
of those directly affected by these laws 
were in Santa Rita jail. 

On December 8, about a dozen street 
punks came to the Berkeley City Council, 
mostly ones I had talked to on Shattuck 
Avenue where they took refuge from the 
Telegraph crackdown. Osha Neumann 
spoke against the ordinances, calling them 
silly. He said that laws like these, used by 
police to arrest and harass the street kids, 
result in jail stays. When visiting these 
kids in jail, Neumann said, they have 
often spoken of suicidal feelings. ss 

The street punks were given little 
chance to speak for themselves, but they 


See Dogs, Police and Lying page | 5 


Chico Vote Against Shelter Shreds Christian Ideals 


Isn't profit a false prophet? 
Have we replaced “Love thy 
neighbor” with “It’s the 
economy, stupid?” 


by Mike Bush 


ecently, we were shocked to wit- : 
R= what appeared to be the death 

4.1 is about the birth of Christianity and 

right here in Chico. In fact, it happened at — 


of Christianity, and it happened 


the Chico City Council meeting. Time of 
death: Item 4.1 on the agenda. 

We could see it coming for years. 
Heedless of the warning about rendering 
unto Caesar, the Christian community has 
been deepening its involvement with the 
world of politics and all its strange bedfel- 
lows. Like a moth drawn to the flame, 
they have argued that we are a Christian 
nation, founded upon Christian ideals, and 
that these ideals should be reflected in the 
actions of government decisionmakers. 

The media is really on to it, emphasiz- 
ing themes about lost values, hammering 
us with the dire consequences of losing 
our national righteousness. 

On a national level, we stand 
_ enthralled at the bludgeoning of the presi- 
dent and his family, and although we 
seem to crave the lurid details of adultery, 
we also are feeling ill at ease. 


Something is very wrong in our coun- — 


try; something important is gone. As usual, 
we are quick to believe that it is govern- 
ment that has lost its moral compass. 
Christian ideals will get us back on course. 
Politicians at every level of government 
are focusing on Christian values, claiming 
they got them and the other guys don’t. 
And they’re not afraid to use them. 
Here locally, the mayor of Chico has 
recently refused to carry out some routine 
mayoral duty because it conflicted with 


his Christian ideals. A small controversy 
brewed in the press but the mayor was 
undaunted. He seems to have many 


_ Christian supporters; to them he repre- 


sents the Christian vote. He’s got power. 
The stage has been set for the death of 


~ Christianity. 


The time has come for Item 4.1 on the 
agenda of the Chico City Council. This is 
a defining moment for Christians. Item 


Didn’t Christ preach a gospel that if you wanted to be 
like him, you would care for the poor, feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, and give shelter to those in need? 
But Christians voted against the shelter because it 
might decrease somebody’s profit! 


its core teaching. It is about the govern- 
ment being asked to help provide shelter 
to the homeless during the winter... — 

There used to be a place out at the fair- 
grounds that was used for winter shelter. 
But it’s no longer available and some peo- 
ple have been looking for another place to 
use during the dead of winter. Even though 
they say that it’s right to provide shelter for 
the homeless, nobody wants a shelter in 
their neighborhood. After considerable 
time looking, it was decided to ask the city 
to use one of its surplus empty buildings. 

The old City Hall downtown seemed 
like a logical choice. For one, the city has 
committed itself through the general. plan 
to assist the homeless. Second, the build- 
ing is not in a residential area, and the two 
closest businesses were not opposed to it 
being used as a shelter. It would be eco- 
nomical and provide a safe and manage- 
able environment. Third, it faces the park, 
where homeless people frequent, and it is 
in a part of town that has a permanent 
homeless population. Ironically, homeless 


_thy neighbor” with “It’s the economy, 


people sometimes sleep on the ground 
next to this vacant building. 

Finally, the opportunity to have gov- 
ernment act according to Christian ideals 
seemed to ordain the success of the 
request. After all, wasn’t Christ himself 
born into a homeless family? A homeless 
family in the middle of winter? Don’t we 
celebrate the birth of Christ on December 
25, right in the middle of winter? 

Didn’t Christ, as the Son of God, 


preach a gospel that if you wanted to be 
like him, you would care for the poor, 
you would feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, and give shelter to those in need? 

Hello! This request is a no-brainer 
for a person who professes to be a 
Christian. But No! No! No! The 
Christians voted no. I couldn’t believe it. 
But get this: The reason the Christians 
voted against it was because it might be 
bad for business! In spite of the logic of 
the choice and in spite of its reflection of . 
Christian ideals, the building was rejected 
by Christians because it might decrease 
somebody’ profit. 

Are they misguided? Isn’t profit a 
false prophet? Have we replaced “Love 


stupid?” Has Moloch entered the scene 
and brought Christianity to its knees? 
Now I see the problem of values a lit- 
tle differently. It’s not that government 
lacks Christian values. It’s Christianity 
itself that lacks Christian values. 
There must be Christians out there 


who think this is a wrong decision, and 
they should communicate to the city indi- 
vidually and through their churches that 
they want the empty city building to be 
used for a shelter. If this decision stands 
thes I think we must give up the ghost, for 
Christianity is surely dead. ; 


* See related story on page 10 on the 
struggle of Chico religious congrega- 
tions to open a winter shelter. 


Coming Home 
by Michael Creedon 


Tip tapping in Berkeley Oakland San 
Francisco, tip tapping in my walked-out 
Nikes, getting ready to walk to BART 
To go see my psychiatrist in Concord, 
I feel content. My Nikes don’t tip tap, 
It’s in my head. Tip tap, there 

It is again. The sound of others 
Walking with me. 


The clothed and the naked, I see them 
All the time on these streets, homeless 
And looking for a newspaper to 
Huddle on, hungry and looking in the 
Trashcans, thirsty but settling for 
Alcohol. They help me get a grip 
Because I was feeling sorry 

For myself. 


It’s the beggars from the New Testament, 
Need I point out? We’re 

Here and we’re hungry. 

Transform us now, O New Age corn, 
Transform us now, . 

Old Yakima the Bird God. 

Pass on down the few wafers- 

Still on hand. 

Every day I try to eat his bread like flesh, 
Drink his wine like blood, or vice versa. 
Tip tap, looking like anything or anyone 
Tip tip tap tap, smoldering in to Berkeley 
Oakland San Francisco. 
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SAN FRANcisco Supervisors’ LETHAL NEGLECT OF THE Poor 


Last year, 157 homeless peo- 
ple died of San Francisco’s 
lack of shelter beds and 
growing compassion fatigue 
— and a Christian minister 
uses his political power to 
denounce what little 
compassion remains. 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


verything that is wrong and — 


uncaring in the attitude of coun- 
ty officials towards homeless 
people was on shameful display 
this past month in San Francisco. On 
December 3, Supervisor Amos Brown 
publicly blamed the homeless problem on 
an overabundance of compassion which 
allegedly leads too many homeless people 
to flock to San Francisco seeking shelter. 
A few days later, on December 15, a 
study on homeless deaths released by the 
S.F. Department of Public Health exposed 
the irresponsible heartlessness of 
Supervisor Brown’s denunciation of the 
city’s so-called “compassion overload.” 
Last year, 157 of the poorest of our 
neighbors died of San Francisco’s lack of 
shelter beds and its growing compassion 
fatigue; and Amos Brown, a Christian 
minister, uses his political power to 
denounce what little compassion remains. 


While Brown had blamed the city’s 


homeless problem on its overly generous 
provision of emergency shelter, the S.F. 
Department of Public Health blamed a 
shortage of shelter beds, recovery pro- 
grams, and affordable housing for the 
record number of homeless deaths. 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


s Telegraph Avenue now a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Cody’s Books 

and the Telegraph Area Association? 
Why else would Berkeley city offi- 
cials work hand-in-glove with the mer- 
chants to unleash one of the biggest police 
sweeps ever seen against street youth, 
while simultaneously maligning the very 
few homeless advocates who have spoken 
up for their basic human rights? 2 
All of us are equal in a democracy, but 
some of us are way more equal than oth- 
-ers. If you’re a merchant on Telegraph, 
you have the right to scapegoat homeless 
people. You have the right to demand that 


they be removed from public sidewalks | 


and prosecuted; and you have the right to 
demand — and receive — the gift of tens 
of thousands of tax dollars for police 
overtime and $40,000 more to help spruce 
-up for the holiday shopping season. 

If you’re a street youth, you have the 
right to remain silent, and to get out of an 
area that now belongs solely to merchants. 

And if you’re a homeless advocate, 
you have the right to be found guilty, 


without trial, by city officials for speaking 


a word of comfort to street youth. You 
can expect Berkeley merchants to threaten 
to sue you. anytime a small group of 
homeless people decides on their own to 
express their First Amendment rights by 
picketing Cody’s. And you can expect 
city officials to carry out the merchants’ 
darkest desires to intimidate you into end- 
_ing your support of street youth. 

As Michael Diehl writes in this issue, 
the warning recently issued by Berkeley 
merchants and city officials to the 
Chaplaincy to the Homeless to “call off” 
plans for a protest they had never even 
organized is a chilling effort to suppress 
First Amendment rights — rights which 


Every biblical prophet defended the 
homeless poor against the injustices of the 


ruling elite, but in this sorry era, we are — 


treated to the dismal spectacle of a 
Christian minister using his elected posi- 
tion as a bully pulpit to launch an attack 
on “compassion overload.” Brown’s 
assertion that San Francisco has a com- 
passion overload is a preposterous falsé- 
hood; by the city’s own official estimates 
in its Continuum of Care report, San 
Francisco has more than 12,000 homeless 
people with only 1,600 shelter beds, plus 
another 500 or so in the winter months. 
But Brown’s reckless statements 
denouncing compassion are the norm in 
California these days. In nearly every city 
and county with a sizable homeless popu- 
lation, our elected officials not only have 


refused to expand shelters and affordable. 


used to be sacrosanct in Berkeley, the cra- 
dle of the Free Speech Movement. This 
heavy-handed effort to censor homeless 
advocates and pre-emptively suppress a 
small protest outside Cody’s Books is a 
ludicrous and hysterical over-reaction on 


the part of merchants and city officials. 


Delivered during the Christmas season 
in the cruelly avaricious tones of a mod- 
ermm-day Ebenezer Scrooge, the merchants’ 


threats are an attempt to extort passive 


submission out of youth and activists who 
have every right to protest what they 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


housing; they have also launched cam- 
paigns of hatred and intolerance to vilify 
the homeless and outlaw their existence. 
Every year, their refusal to create shel- 
ters and to build affordable housing costs 
the lives of hundreds of homeless people. 
Our fellow citizens literally are dying of 
this inexcusable neglect by our elected 
officials. This is an intolerable dereliction 
of duty by California’s county officehold- 
ers, who have clear orders from Section 
17000 of the California Welfare and 
Institutions Code: “Every city and county 
shall relieve and support all incompetent, 
poor, indigent persons, and those incapac- 
itated by age, disease or accident....” 
Throughout the state, the failure of 
county officials to provide for the poor 
has left tens of thousands of citizens in 
abject poverty and misery on the streets. 


has every right to do so. In fact, it is her 


duty to be an advocate for homeless youth - 


and to speak up when she sees them being 
harmed by policies such as the recent 
police crackdown on Telegraph. 

But, as Diehl makes clear in his report, 
the Chaplaincy did not even organize the 
recent protest, nor did it in any way esca- 
late tensions on Telegraph. If merchants 
want to know who instigated the protest 
they should simply look in the mirror — 
for the massive crackdown and the bar- 
rage of hateful rhetoric from merchants 


Merchants and city officials are so dedicated to suppress- 
ing any voices of dissent that they have falsely cast asper- 
sions on decent people doing the real work with homeless 
youth that Berkeley should have been doing 20 years ago. 


believe to be human-rights violations. 

Well-intentioned religious activists 
whose only “crime” is to utter words of 
humanity and tolerance on behalf of the 
homeless were warned of possible law- 
suits if a protest organized by others inter- 
fered with Telegraph area businesses. 

The Chaplaincy to the Homeless, 
which provides vital services to homeless 
youth and is steadfastly dedicated to the 
ideals of nonviolence and community- 
building, has been visited by both mer- 
chants and city officials who have 


attempted to muzzle its advocacy and cre-. 


ate an atmosphere of intimidation. This is 


‘a transparent effort to force the 


Chaplaincy to end any public support for 
street youth during this crackdown, under 
the implicit threat of losing city funding. 
This censorship attempt is completely 
unjustified. The Chaplaincy’s director, 
Sally Hindman, has made:a few very rea- 
sonable and principled defenses of the 
tights of street youth to the media. She 


and city officials directly provoked the 
(remarkably restrained) picket carried out 
by a handful of homeless youth. 

All the Chaplaincy has done in this 
regard is to provide the support services 
for homeless youth that are most needed 
to help bring healing to this conflict-laden 
issue, and to voice eloquent and thought- 
ful defenses of the civil rights of the poor. 
Period. For this they have been intimidat- 
ed by city officials, and warned about 
lawsuits by merchants only interested in 
protecting their profits. 

The city and the merchants very delib- 
erately counted up how many prominent 
friends the street youth had, and set out to 
isolate and muzzle those few supporters. 
This campaign of intimidation should 
show every other human rights activist in 
Berkeley, anyone who has ever spoken 
out for a cause, that when we allow those 
in power to attack a minority like home- 
less youth, the same kind of scapegoating 
can be turned against any one of us. 


Hundreds of homeless people die of this 
neglect every winter. This is inexcusable. 


In the 1990s, more than 1,000 home- 


less people have died on the streets of San 
Francisco alone. This is carnage. This is 
an outrage. But it is more than an outrage: 
This is a crime. It is a violation of the 
responsibilities of county officials to care 
for the poor — at least enough to keep 
them alive. County supervisors who 
refuse to fulfill their duties towards the 
poor should be sued for breach of duty 
and criminal neglect. They should be 
hauled into court for violating the clear 
intent of the Welfare and Institutions 
Code that the indigent not be neglected to 
the point of hunger, sickness, and death. 

Article 17000 demands a certain basic 
level of subsistence health care, income, 
and shelter. It is why the counties grudg- 
ingly set up the General Assistance pro- 
gram, and fund shelters and health care. 
Yet every year the counties have cut back 
GA to an inhumane level and failed to 
adequately fund homeless programs while 
rents and the cost of living rise. Under the 
current miserly county allotments, it is 
absolutely predictable that many citizens 
will suffer hunger, assault, and hypother- 
mia on the streets, and be afflicted with a 
legion of life-threatening illnesses. It is 
predictable that many, many of them will 
die of poverty and official neglect. 

Public officials who refuse to help 
those they are mandated to support by 
state law, and who instead use their power 
to stir up hatred and resentment towards 
the poor, should be driven from office. 
Public interest attorneys should file suit 
over this monumental dereliction of duty 
on the part of supervisors who denounce 
“compassion overload” while 157 citizens 
die on the streets of their town. 


.ttempt to Muzzle Free Speech in Berkeley 


In this case, officials are so dedicated 
to suppressing any voices of dissent that 
they have falsely cast aspersions on 
decent people doing the real work with 
homeless youth that Berkeley should have 
been doing for the past 20 years. 

For the real scandal here is that, for a 
very long time, Berkeley city officials 
seriously defaulted on their obligations to 
provide shelter, job training, counseling 
and other services to homeless youth. 
While neighboring cities such as San 
Francisco have long provided a plethora 
of services for street youth, Berkeley has 
provided almost nothing at all — until the 
Chaplaincy and a few other providers 
took the initiative recently to create a con- 
tinuum of youth-related services. 

~All people of good will should stand 
up for the right of principled advocates to 
exercise their First Amendment rights 
without bullying machinations by mer- 
chants and city officials behind closed 
doors. It is abhorrent — and should be 
made politically unacceptable — for mer- 
chants or city officials to try to put the 
squeeze on the Chaplaincy for speaking 
out. That is an essential part of its job. 

The Chaplaincy can’t provide a safe 
haven for homeless youth if it is never per- 
mitted to speak in defense of their safety 
and rights. It can never truly serve them if 
it cannot gain their trust by being a friend 
in need. All the Chaplaincy has done is try 
to counterbalance the overwhelming array 
of voices bitterly attacking all street youth 
for the behavior of a few. 

People of good will should defend the 
Chaplaincy’s right to be an advocate for 
homeless youth without being threatened 
by city officials or small-time merchants 
with smaller minds and closed hearts. 

And all of us should resolve to patron- 
ize only those merchants who don’t 
launch bullying attacks on the homeless. 
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A SPIRITUALITY OF JUSTICE AND LIBERATION 


A conversation with Rabbi 
Burt Jacobson about home- 
less youth in Berkeley, the 


radical roots of activism, and 
a spirituality of liberation. 


Interview by Lyn Duff 


eligion has been used both to 

persecute and to liberate home- 

less and impoverished people. 

Lyn Duff, a 22-year-old youth 
activist who was homeless for a number 
of years in the Bay Area, spoke with 
Rabbi Burt Jacobson about the moral 
challenges posed by widespread home- 
lessness, and the role of spirituality in the 
search for justice. Rabbi Jacobson is the 
founding rabbi of Kehilla Community 
Synagogue in Berkeley. Kehilla has a 
long history of activism in solidarity with 
poor and oppressed people. ; 


Lyn Duff: Rabbi Jacobson, how did 


you first become involved in social Justice 
issues? And what motivates you now? 


Burt Jacobson: That really goes back . 


to my childhood; my earliest years in this 
world. I grew up dominated by the Jewish 
Holocaust in Europe. My mother was 
aware of what was going on in Nazi 
Germany even in the mid- 1930s and she 
became the lay director Of the Anti- 
Defamation’ League in Cleveland, where I 
was born. As she-became aware of reports 
coming out of Europe — 100,000 Jews 
killed — ‘she started going around trying 
to wake up the Cleveland Jewish commu- 
nity to do something’ about this. 

~The leaders of the community, howev- 
er, were loath to'do anything because they 
were afraid of ‘anti-Semitism themselves, 
and so nothing happened: ‘And as’ a small 
child T heard of all of this going on.. 

After WWII, we moved to San Antonio 
and my mother became, again, lay direc- 
tor of the Anti-Defamation League; and 
she worked in the public schools teaching 
both teachers and students how to deal 
with issues of racism and intolerance. 
This was in the early 1950s, before the 
civil rights movement. So it really spurred 
me toward a lifelong involvement in 
issues of human suffering and solutions to 
those issues. 

My mother in her middle age started 
painting and spent 15 years on a series of 
paintings and sculpture having to do with 
the Holocaust. The entire collection is 
now at Brandeis University. She literally 
painted all of the anger and hurt that she 
had on those canvases. One of the paint- 
ings I have is a spin-off from that series, 
and it’s a montage of hundreds of faces of 
children, desolate and desperate. And it’s 
a work of art that I have hanging in my 
study that not only reminds me.of my 
mother but of my duty as a human being. 


LD: So you have a kinda radical per- 
spective on poverty and social justice 
issues. Can you tell me a little. bit about 
what your philosophy is and how you 
came to those conclusions? 


BJ: The root of the word radical is . 


“root” and so; for me, to call something 
radical is to say “we’re getting to the truth 
of things.” And the truth of things, as I see 
it, is that the kind of society that we live 


in, in the U.S. and other advanced indus- 


trial societies, is one in which the human 
values and the human person are lower on 
the list of priorities than material gain and 
power. There’s tremendous problems 
between the haves and the have-nots. 

And it goes back a long time in our his- 
tory. It goes back to its roots in the begin- 
nings of American history, because slav- 
ery was almost an indigenous phenome- 


_ responsibility in struggling against this? 


“had I not been born into the family that I 


in a realistic way since the time I was a 


non in the U.S. European settlers treated 
the native inhabitants, the indigenous 
inhabitants of this country [as slaves]. It 
goes back to the roots of America; but it 
also has its location in the dark side of the 
human soul, because we can trace this 
[treatment of people as slaves] under dif- 
ferent guises back in time probably to the 
beginnings of civilization in the ancient 
Middle East. 

It’s something that I felt I needed to 
follow in the chain of my ancestors, both 
Jewish and human, in struggling against. 


LD: How do you see your personal 


BJ: I often have a divided heart about 
this. By nature I am a more scholarly per- 
son. I love solitude. I love meditation and 
prayer. It is with difficulty that I work on 
these issues, not with ease. It’s not some- 
thing that comes naturally to me. I think 


was born into and known about the world 


little child, I might not be involved in the 
kind of issues that I am involved in. ~ 

But I’see my personal responsibility as 
needing to navigatea way between this sort 
of deeply personal spiritual side of myself 
and more public spiritual side..Which,.as I 
confront it, asks me: continually to grow, to 
expand my consciousness, to expand my 
love, to expand my awareness of what is 
happening to people and to work toward 
alleviating suffering wherever I can. 


ms : L dia Gans hoto 
LD: What have you been involved in? u P 


BJ: Initially, I was involved in the 
struggle for Soviet Jews to get out, to have 
the right to emigrate from the Soviet 
Union. I got involved in the Vietnam anti- 
war movement. I was strongly involved in 
the anti-nuclear movement in: the 1970s, 
and in what our country was doing in 
places like El Salvador and Guatemala. 
And most recently in our country’s venture 
into Iraq. I’ve been involved individually 
and through the congregation I started. 


Rabbi Burt Jacobson in his study. Above his desk is a sninlice created by his 
mother that depicts the faces of hundreds of suffering children in the world. 


“There was something morally wrong ay 
disgusting about living a bourgeois, middle-class 
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life in a’city in which there. are numbers. He alia Pete 
children living on the streets, in a country where 
compassion for the homeless long ago ran out.” 


See Spirituality of Justice page five 


HIDEOUS 


This poem was written about a visit on Palm Sunday to 
the “oven room” in the Auschwitz concentration camp. 
by Eileen Corder | 


there will never be another War, here 
in this room 


War survived 


it went up the chimney 
then jumped from the black smoke 
like British paratroopers, not God 
War 
shut this factory of death 


and War escaped 


like radioactive fallout and acid rain 

__ it falls to Earth 

even when we try to wash it off with water 
the water is contaminated by war 


but here, from this day forward 
War is forever banned 
I know, I stood under the low ceiling 
among the many seekers 
each one a witness to the closeness 
and darkness of the gas chamber | 
to the metal tracks in the floor of the crematoria 
where corpses were wheeled efficiently 
and without interruption 


ey 


AEE OR, 


a teenage girl rocks back and forth, sobbing 

a prayerbook in her hands, she faces the ovens 
I try to make a fist 

but War won’t come in here 


: : a , 3 : % 
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“NEVER AGAIN WAR!” 


here, there is nothing 
but unspeakable God 
I open my eyes and see nothing 
snowflakes fly in through a hole in the wall 
then fall in a sort of unhurried way 


Art by Kaethe Kollwitz 


Kaethe Kollwitz’s charcoal drawing has become a classic image of 
anti-war resistance. Kollwitz created this impassioned protest of 
war following Germany’s disastrous experience in World War I. 
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FOR MATTHEW SHEPARD, 


KILLED BECAUSE HE WAS GAY 


by Julia Vinograd 


He was beaten so bad all the reporters said 


he barely looked human, 
more like a scarecrow strung up 


| on that barbed wire wyoming fence all night. 


All that bitter cold night. 
But he was only a dying boy. 


They buried the boy, they had candlelit memorials, 


angry protests, demanded new laws; 


everyone’s still talking and the boy’s still dead. 


Not the scarecrow. 


The scarecrow is getting bigger and we are crows 


cawing ugly music. Like this. 
And it’s all of us. 


Not just gays, foreigners, abortionists, the homeless, 
| and children killed at the Oklahoma federal building. 
Each group thinks it’s the only one in danger 


and everyone’s still talking. 
Not the scarecrow. 


In a field of corn we make a scarecrow out of straw. 
But when we are crows the scarecrow’s stuffed with fire. 
Burning crosses, torched churches, crematoriums. 
Sparks catching, rising, crackling in ae night. 


Fire kills only the living. 
Only pete should be afraid. 


A Spirituality of J ustice 


from page four 


LD: So tell me about your congrega- 
tion in Berkeley. I know I’ve been there... 
BJ: I started Kehilla Community 
Synagogue almost 15 years ago as my 
attempt to bridge the two parts of myself — 
the inner spiritual and what I’m calling the 
public spiritual sides of myself. I knew that 
there were large numbers of Jews living in 
Berkeley who were not involved for one 


reason or another in Jewish institutions. 


So I started a synagogue that would be 
both spiritually orientated and have a 
large outreach to progressive Jews: ‘in 
Berkeley. And that’s Kehilla Community : 
Synagogue. The congregation has been 


involved in a number of issues. One of | 
_ those that’s ongoing is the struggle around 


Palestinians in Israel. We’ve been 
engaged in that struggle as lovers of the 
state of Israel who have a major quarrel 
with the state of Israel over its unwilling- 
ness to engage in dialogue with the 
Palestinians who had a claim on the same 
land. So that we became the first syna- 
gogue in the world to put out a resolution, 
this was in 1987, in favor of a two-state 
solution in the Middle East. 

We’ ve also over the years dealt with 


issues of American involvement in Central 


America, and America’s involvement in 
Iraq, issues of racism, and I would say 
especially women’s rights. The congrega- 
tion from the very beginning was — when 
I started it, I said very clearly: this is a 
congregation that’s going to welcome both 
men and women together, gays and les- 
bians, intermarried couples, without any 


by Julia Vinograd : ne 
To each half-asleep child leaning __ 


we want to say: 

“Hush, everything’s all right, 

the machine’!l only make clever toys 
for you to play with, 

we won’t let anything hurt you, 

we’ll put a little red wagon on the wheel 
above your neck, oh hush.” 


but they’re not true. 

“Hush,” we say again, instead. 

A word full of feathers and honey . 
in a world full of feathers and lead, 
“Hush.” 


| a soft cheek on cold gears of the machine 


But the words choke in our throats like tears. 
They’re what we wanted to hear as children 


STREET SPIRIT 


prejudice. We’ve-been a very strong force 


_ for feminism in both the Jewish and gener- 


al communities. We’ve had a homeless 
action committee for almost 10 years 
that’s mainly raised money for activities to 


_ benefit the homeless. 


LD: I know from knowing you, that over 


the past couple years you've become even 


more involved in struggling side by side 
with homeless people. Could you tell me a 
little bit about what motivated that? 

BJ: Yes, by a strange set of circum- 
stances, a young homeless woman named 
Natasha came. to live with my house-part- 
ner, ‘Abigail Grafton, ‘and miyself. Natasha 


--had run away from:home when she:was*12_ 


due to very bad psychological conditions i in 
her home. Since then she had, well, for four 
years she had really lived as a homeless 
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getting to know her friend Rebecca, it 
became clear to me that homelessness 
needed to become a priority in my life: that 
there was something morally wrong and 
disgusting about living a bourgeois, mid- 
dle-class life in a city in which there are 
numbers of children living on the streets, in 
a country where compassion for the home- 
less long ago ran out. 


LD: I know from my own personal 
experience that not everyone is as lucky 
as Natasha is. When I was on the streets 
there weren’t people who were necessari- 


-ly just willing to take a kid in. What do 


you.see.as the solution? Should everyone 
be like you, they see a kid living on the 


‘streets, let them just come home and live 


with them? Most would see you as extra- 
ordinary. You took such a personal 


The Bible talks a lot about people who are poor, — 


- disenfranchised. The prophets, especially, a 
reminded the folks who are privileged in society of 
their obligations to people who are down and out.: 


person, in many, many different circum- 
stances in many, many different families. 
During that time, another young woman, 
Rebecca, who knew a great deal about poli- 
tics and the world and homelessness, 
befriended her and has continued to be a 
presence in her life. Rebecca has helped 
Abigail and I in our caring for Natasha. 

So in the several years that Natasha has 


lived with us, I’ve learned more and more 


about what it means to be a homeless 
teenager: the perils of this, the dangers, and 
also the potential of the way that 
homelessness could for some peo- 
ple become a spur for their own 
personal growth and their growth as 
activists. Natasha learned in these 
years, with Rebecca’s help, how to 
survive a really tough world. And 
there were times when Natasha was 


through that, she learned how to 
experience making it through the 
falls she went through. And how to 
turn those into strengths. 

The German philosopher 
Nietzsche once said, “That which 


stronger.” I think that this is an apt 
description of Natasha. And we’ve 
come to love Natasha very much 
and in the process of getting to 
know her and working with her and 


in pure despair, but having come 


doesn’t kill me makes me ~ 


responsibility. 
BJ: Well that’s precisely what the 
prophet Isaiah says to do. He says to take 


the homeless off the streets into your ~ 


home. If it were only so easy! I’m afraid 
that a lot of people today simply do not 
know what to do. A lot of churches and 
synagogues don’t know what to do. 

So we support the efforts that homeless 
advocates and activists haye been making 
in terms of helping the homeless. with 


food, medical help, shelter, and in some 


cases some job training. I’m all for those 
efforts. I think that every act that can be 
done is an act of justice and liberation. I 
don’t think enough is being done. I think 
that America has to do more. ~~ 

On the other hand; I don’t think that 
homeless activists and the homeless them- 
selves should just wait for government, 
for churches, and for other philanthropic 
organizations to help them out. I think 
that people who are unhappy with their 
condition need to develop a radical per- 
spective on this. 

I say people who are not happy with 
their situation. Because I think there are 
some homeless who are okay with being 
on the streets. I think that one of the 
notions that stands in the way of doing 
something about this, is the attitude that the 
homeless have, as well as people in soci- 


ety, that homeless people are basically vic- 


“The Mothers,” by Kaethe Kollwitz, is a portrait of the suffering of poor families in prewar Germany. 


tims. As long as a person experiences him 
or herself as a victim, he or she will wait 
about passively for someone to help them. 


I think that the time has come where it ~’ 


should be obvious to homeless people that 
society at large is not interested in them. 
And, that being the case, I think that there 
needs to be the development within the 
homeless community of a new activism in 


_ which people begin to see themselves as 
part of the homeless community, because 
their solidarity can either be alone — but 
‘with other people in the same straits 


there’s a lot that can be done in a. political 
way for homeless rights, learning organi- 


zation skills and: learning how to go. about — 


changing the condition of homelessness — 


through a proactive approach. 


LD: You mentioned the prophet Isaiah 
before. What else does the Bible say about 
homelessness? 

BJ: Well, I would start not with the 
issue of homeless people but rather with 
an understanding of what it means to be a 
human being with perspective of the 
Bible. And we find that in the first chapter 
of Genesis. That says, in the biblical story 
of creation, that human beings are made 
in the image of God. My tradition sees 
this as a very powerful teaching. 

There is one .Midrash that says, 
“Wherever a human being walks down the 
street, angels go ahead of that human 
being proclaiming, ‘here comes the icon 
of God.’” Because every person is some- 
how a symbol of God. How one human 
being treats another human being is, in 


-my tradition, how they respond to God. 


If a human being treats another human 
being in a disrespectful way, that’s really 
how that human being is treating God. So 
this is at the base of my spiritual philoso- 
phy. The Bible talks a lot about people who 
are poor, disenfranchised. The prophets, 
especially, routinely reminded the folks 
who are privileged in society of their oblig- 
ations to people who are down and out. 

On the holiest day of the Jewish year, 
Yom Kippur, the section we read from the 
prophets is the book of Second Isaiah in 
which the prophet reminds the people 
what fasting is about.. 

Fasting has to do, not so much with 
physically denying yourself food, but with 
spiritually pushing the égo back from stand- 


_ing in the front so that the soul is released, 


and the soul can do what it needs to do in 
this world. Specifically, the prophet 
reminds us of our responsibility to care for 
the homeless. So those are some of the 
places where you see this in the Bible. 


STREET SPIRIT 
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White Privilege and the Politics of ‘Zero Tolerance’ 


The Miami Herald investigated 
and were told that George had 
been arrested because he had 


“dropped a match.” They wrote 


an editorial strongly condemn- 
ing the Oakland police depart- 
ment for condoning this dis- 
criminatory behavior. 


‘by Lara Johnson 
66 ero tolerance” (of crime) 
sounds inclusive, but is it? 


Does “zero tolerance” of 
‘crime actually mean that the Oakland 
Police Department (and the corresponding 
institutional power structures that man- 
date and/or legislate it) are going to show 
“zero tolerance” towards all crime? Of 
course not. Once again in this divided 
nation, and divided city, it is simply 
another code phrase for oppression of 
people of color and the poor by the sys- 
tem of white privilege/whiteness. 

I hear resounding cries of agreement 
from East and West Oakland and cries of 
outrage and denial from the Oakland Hills. 
Perhaps Oakland Hills will permit me to 
continue by way of two examples... 


ONE: On Sunday morning, June 21, 
1998, I was casually sitting outside 
Barnes and Noble in Jack London Square, 
smoking a cigarette (I quit not long after) 
waiting to meet a friend. A few feet away 
from me sat a small, polite, African 
American gentleman (I later found out his 
name is George Jenkins) also having a 
cigarette. He nodded and smiled, as if to 
share our status as “locked-out smokers,” 

while watching the morning shoppers. 

An Oakland police car rolled ominous- 
ly to a stop, right in front of me. Two 
white uniformed officers got out and 
walked right up to George and demanded 
identification. Their demeanor was so 
threatening and George’s so gentle, I 
immediately went to ask the officers what 
the problem was. I was abruptly and rude- 
ly told that it was “none of your business” 
and to move at least 10 feet away. 

Repeating my request for information, 
I was informed by Officer Clarence W. 
Mabanag, badge number 7638P, that he 
was arresting George for “littering.” I 


Racial discrimination is as close as the nearest street corner. 


laughed and said, “where?” He bent down 
and pointed to-ash that had fallen from 
George’s cigarette, whereupon he seemed 
to assume that I should be content with 


his reply, and got visibly angry and irritat- 


ed when I was not. 

While the officers cpneiee to empl 
to interrogate George, asking and search- 
ing him for identification and verification 
of where he lived (in order to write out a 
docket for littering), I attempted to stop 
passers-by, informing them of what was 
happening. Most did not care, and made 
every effort to avoid any eye-contact with 
me, simply ignoring me. One gentleman 
stopped, said it was “awful,” and gave me 
a pen and a piece of paper to write down 


Lydia Gans photo 


the officers’ numbers. 

By this time they had handcuffed 
George and were dragging him away. I 
had enough time to ask George what his 
name was and to yell that I would file a 
complaint and do what ¥ could. Asking 
the officers if they had any conscience ole 
not elicit any response. 

I drove down to the Oakland Police 
Department (OPD) and asked two 
African-American officers sitting outside 
what to do. They said that as far as they 
were concerned it was simple “discrimi- 
nation” and “happens all the time,” and to 
file a complaint with the Professional 
Standards Division (PSD). The next day I 
filed a complaint to Sgt. Paniagua at the 


S.F. Tenants Organize to Preserve Public Housing 


‘History has shown that only 
collective and organized | 
action by poor communities 
can prevent the city from 
pushing individuals and fami- 
lies out of their homes.” 


n December 9, residents of North 

Beach Public Housing confronted 

San Francisco Housing Authority 
(SFHA) representative Juan Monsanto and 
demanded that the SFHA be held account- 
able for the future of their housing. North 
Beach Public Housing tenants and organiz- 
ers with the Eviction Defense Network 
(EDN) have been working on various 
fronts to ensure that North Beach tenants 
are able to return to their homes when 
HOPE VI renovations are completed. 

' The meeting was the beginning of an 
effort to force the SFHA to sign an exit 
contract that includes tenants’ demands 
for re-occupancy. It was held in the North 
Beach community room and attended by 
about 40 tenants. The proposed exit con- 
tract provides guarantees that will keep 
North Beach Public Housing low income 
and ensure that all residents have the 
option of returning to their homes. 


The SFHA-proposed revitalization 
plan includes a number of items that are in 
opposition to the tenants’ demands. For 
example, the SFHA is proposing credit 
and criminal background checks for ten- 


ants who want to return to their own 


homes (even if those tenants always paid 
their rent and abided by their lease 
throughout their tenancy). The SFHA also 
wants to be able to turn low-income units 
at North Beach into market-rate units if 
families are evicted from the units. 

“These policies exist in order to throw 
poor people out of the city and onto the 


streets, and to convert public-housing into 


expensive townhouses,” said EDN orga- 
nizer Connie Jacobs. 
At the December 9th meeting, a panel 


of tenants and their allies argued in favor of 


the tenant-proposed exit contract. A special 
table was set up with an oversized 
Greyhound ticket hovering above SFHA 
representative Monsanto’s head, inscribed 
with the words: “Section 8 — ticket out of 
town.” 

Panel participants talked about the 
uncertain future of Section 8. Thomas Toy, 
a North Beach Public Housing tenant and 
central figure in the creation of the exit 
contract, presented the contract to the ten- 
ants. Many tenants have either participated 


in its creation or have already signed it. 

Two speakers from the Coalition on 
Low Income Housing attended the meet- 
ing and explained to North Beach tenants 
that Section 8 is not a viable alternative to 
public housing. Due to the extremely low 
vacancy rate in San Francisco, people 
with Section 8 vouchers can almost never 
find housing in the City. Additionally, 
Section 8 is due to expire in 1999, and if 
Congress does not reinstate it, the voucher 
being offered by SFHA to public housing 
tenants will be useléss. The Housing 
Authority has no backup plan to offer ten- 
ants if their Section 8 voucher happens to 
run out before the projects are rebuilt. 

Public housing tenants and EDN orga- 
nizers confronted Monsanto on whether or 
not the SFHA will sign the exit contract. 
After over a year of organizing, North 
Beach tenants and allies were thrilled to 
hear that the SFHA has conceded to nego- 
tiate with them. 

“History has shown that only collective 
and organized action by poor communi- 
ties can prevent the city from pushing 
individuals and families out of their 
homes,” said EDN organizer James Tracy. 

The negotiating team will be made up 
of the North Beach Tenants Association, 
the EDN, and a team of lawyers. 


PSD, who said that the complaint could 
only be logged into the daily entry log; 
and unless George made a complaint, the 
matter would not be taken further. 

I wrote a letter to Mayor Elihu Harris, 
Mayor-elect Jerry Brown, called every 


newspaper and television station in the - 


Bay Area, and e-mailed every newspaper 
I could find on the Internet, inches 
many Internet chat groups. 

The Miami Herald (in Florida) investi- 
gated and were told that George had been 
arrested because he had “dropped a 
match.” They wrote an editorial strongly 

‘condemning the Oakland police depart- 

ment for condoning this discriminatory 
behavior, entitled: “Police action harms 
image as protectors.” KPFA Radio called 
the police department and were told that 
George had “probably failed: the ‘attitude 
test.””” Mayor Harris forwarded my letter 
to Mr. Nisperos, the manager of the 
Citizen’s Police Review Board. 

Nisperos e-mailed me, stating that I 
could only file a complaint with the 
Citizen’s Police Review Board after it had 
been investigated by the OPD resulting in 
an unsatisfactory result to the com- 
plainant, or if the OPD had not completed 
the investigation after 90 days. 

Five months have passed since this 
incident and I am told by the PSD that the 
investigation is “almost complete;” the 
only thing left is for the chief of police to 
“sign off’ on it. However, Sgt. Wood was 
concerned when he heard that the investi- 
gation was “complete” but the “prime wit- 
ness” had yet to be questioned. Sounds 
like a “serious” investigation to me. Why 
not get Donald Duck to conduct it? 


TWO: On December 17, 1998, I 
attended a rally against the war in Iraq 
outside the Federal Building in downtown 
Oakland, where a group of about 25 white 


Americans, including me (a white South’ 


African), proceeded to dump a coffin and 
three large trash bags of dirt and rubble 
(probably about the size of 30 cartons of 
cigarettes and ash!) onto the pristine mar- 
ble floor of the rotunda entrance to the 
Federal Building, with a couple of police- 
men viewing our protest. 

We did not stop there, but proceeded to 
lay down on the floor in front of the two 
security entrances, refusing to move for the 


See Zero Tolerance page 15 


Waiting on the Windowsill 
by Will Walker 


We’re holding Mary’s mail. 

It’s not a lot, in fact 

just one small card, 

a Christmas card from her father. 
She asked us some years back 

if we’d receive a letter. 
coming from her mother’s estate, 
and since that time at Christmas 
her father sends a card. 


We’re holding Mary’s mail, and now 
it’s almost a year that her father’s 
words to her have sat silent 
on our windowsill behind a curtain 
in the hall, waiting for the day 

when we’ll see Mary again, 

sitting on the sidewalk, her thin face 
squinting up into the sun, asking 

for change for coffee and cigarettes. 


We no longer expect to see her 
sitting on the sidewalk, but we still 
keep her card, still hope 

one day to bring the news to Mary 
from her father, though the words 
would bring her little cheer. 

Still her silent card waits, 

warm and dry, 

propped up on the windowsill, 
her father’s words written within. 
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Homeless Activist Faces Heavy Charges in ‘Camping’ Arrest 


Santa Monica officials file Draconian charges against organizer of homeless protest 


Above, an abandoned property occupied 
by squatters in Santa Monica. 


Right, homeless activists were arrested for 


taking over the vacant Flamingo Motel. 


ood Not Bombs/Homes Not Jails 
organizer David Busch faces the 
outrageous threat of six months 
in jail merely for pitching a sym- 
bolic tent — a tent which nobody slept in 
or sat in — at a demonstration in front of 
Santa Monica City Hall last June 12 over 
the city’s controversial housing policies 
and increasing statewide homelessness. 
Busch’s trial date for so-called “camp- 
ing” charges is set for February 3, 1999, 
in Santa Monica Municipal Court. Busch, 


himself homeless, sleeps on the street and - 


organizes a free weekly meal for home- 
less people. He insists that he was exercis- 
ing his right to engage in free speech at 
the June 12 demonstration, and is “men- 
tally prepared” for six months in jail. 
Busch has been threatened by Santa 


Monica City Attorney Norman Waggoner 


by Tim Stroshane 

_PFave you lost your job? Are you 
He on your luck and cannot 
month? Are you working but living out 
of your car (or know someone who is) 
and want to get an apartment? The City 
of Berkeley’s Homelessness Prevention 
Program (HPP) may be able to help. 

To qualify for HPP, you must be a 
Berkeley resident and you must demon- 
strate you are either in imminent danger 
of becoming homeless or that you are 
already homeless. If this sounds like 
someone you know, call 510/548-5420 
today for more information or an 
appointment with ECHO Housing, which 
operates HPP for the City. In addition, 
your income must be at or below 50 per- 
cent of the median income for the 
Berkeley/Oakland area; for a one-person 


- | household that’s $22,150 annually, or 


$31,650 for a family of four in 1998 
(these figures will change in 1999). 

- HPP can make available information 
and referrals concerning job opportuni- 
ties, legal aid, conflict resolution, and 


to the situation. Cash assistance can be 
flexibly arranged, subject to a cap of 
$3,000 over three. years. Funds are avail- 
able for move-in costs as well as tempo- 
rary rent subsidies, depending on each 
client’s needs. 

Berkeley has other eviction preven- 
tion strategies and programs in place, 
such as eviction controls which help pre- 
vent arbitrary or capricious evictions. 
HPP is intended to prevent unnecessary 
evictions, ones in which financial, social, 
or legal assistance can make the differ- 


New program helps prevent evictions and homelessness 


afford to pay your rent this: 


emergency cash assistance as appropriate . 


“Santa Monica is an almost obscenely wealthy city. Four per- 
cent of the city budget would shelter every homeless person, 

but subsidies for low-income housing have been cut so ridicu- 
lously low that they couldn’t finance building homeless shop- 


ping carts here.” 


— David Busch, Santa Monica homeless activist 


with six months in jail for refusing to plea 
bargain with the upscale city, which up 
until recent years has enjoyed a world- 
wide liberal reputation. That reputation is 
again facing a crisis over a convergence 


of issues, especially the city’s harsh - 


crackdowns on homeless people and free 
meal programs, and its failure to create 
affordable housing. 


Busch said, “This is free speech, even 


for homeless people, and I’m going to jail 
if I have to. By erecting a tent, I was 


_ protesting the historic destruction of our 
local rent laws, and the growing lack of.» 


ence in specific situations. 

In addition, if you have HIV or AIDS 
and are low-income, you may qualify for 
the HIV/AIDS Housing Assistance 
Program (HHAP). To contact HHAP, 
call BOSS at 510/843-6800 ext. 313. 

Preventing homelessness is key to 
maintaining the City’s provision of ser- 
vices to low-income and homeless peo- 


With the onset of full vacancy 
decontrol in Berkeley, and the 
full impact of welfare reform 
occurring over the next two 
years, preventing homeless- 
ness is a high priority. 


ple, according to its recently adopted 
Berkeley Homeless Continuum of Care 
Plan. The plan found it is more humane 
and cost-effective to prevent homeless- 
ness through a variety of cash and non- 
cash assistance to low-income families 
and individuals. And with the onset of 
full vacancy decontrol in Berkeley, and 
the full impact of welfare reform occur- 
ring over the next two years, preventing 
homelessness is a high priority. 

To learn more about Berkeley’s 
homeless population and the City’s poli- 
cies on eviction prevention, homeless 
housing and services, you can obtain the 
reports Homelessness in Berkeley and the 
Berkeley Homeless Continuum of Care 
Plan from Tim Stroshane, Associate 
Planner in the Berkeley Housing 
Department, 510/665-3472, or come by 
the Housing Department office at 2201 
Dwight Way, 2nd Floor. 


affordable housing which is a problem all 
over Southern California. Because of lux- 
ury developers, poor people in Santa 
Monica are losing their homes right now 
and the fixes are all only temporary.” 
Santa Monica, a world-famous tourist 
city lauded for its beaches and its trendy, 
upscale cachet, is also strikingly notorious 
for its treatment of homeless people and 
its housing and rent controversies. 
Describing. his arrest and subsequent 
prosecution by the city attorney, Busch 
stated, “The city clearly and grossly vio- 
lated our First Amendment right-to protest 


Politics 
by Nancy Muldoon 


All politics is 
Is Show Business 
For Ugly People 


that day, and, if I have to, I will go to jail _ 
rather than be viciously bullied in any 
‘plea-bargain’ threat from a city of basic 
human rights violators.” . 

Says Busch of the aborted demonstra- 
tion which led to his arrest: “We were 
working to send out a message statewide 
— but especially here locally, in one of 
the richest, most successful tourist cities 
in the country — that homeless, poor, 
low, and moderate income people are now 
facing a crisis, and it is clear that the 
answer is to unite.” 

Notably, Santa Monica will lose its 
almost 20-year rent protections on 
January 1, but additionally, according to 
Busch, “homelessness and the lack of 
affordable housing is on the verge of 
becoming a growing human rights issue 
for workers’ and the poor statewide. 
According to state studies, at least one in 
seven working people now can’t find 
affordable housing.” 

Busch, who gets some support from 
the Los Angeles Coalition to End Hunger 
and Homelessness, said, “People need to 
wake up. This is happening while some of 
the regional studies on housing have liter- 
ally been frightening.” 

This is not the first confrontation 
between the activist and Santa Monica 
officials over homeless issues. Last 


November, in a widely publicized protest, 


‘See Santa Monica Trial page 14. 


Warm Wishes Eases Winter’s Chill 


Nonprofit provides gloves, socks and caps to Bay Area needy 


: _ chance encounter with a homeless — 
: man on a cold winter day inspired — 
San Rafael resident Bill Hamm to — 


give the man his leather gloves without a. 
qualm, and forever changed the meaning — 


of Christmas for him. Four years later, the 


nonprofit organization Hamm founded, 


Warm Wishes, has dispensed wool gloves 


and socks to almost 1,000 homeless indi-_ 


viduals — with plans to help 2,000 more 
this holiday season. 

“The gratitude on the face of the home- 
less man back in 1994 was so sincere that 
it inspired me to buy $400 worth of gloves 


_ at a nearby store and distribute them that 


same day,” Hamm explains. “Right then 
and there, I made a promise to myself to 
take some of my typical holiday cheer and 
focus just a little of it on the less fortu- 
nate.” 


The efforts of Hamm, and his friends. 


and family who got caught up in the spirit 
of giving, have doubled each year — with 


500 needy people receiving pairs of. - 
_ gloves and socks in 1997, This year the 


giveaway packages — consisting of a knit 
cap, thick knee-length woolen socks and 
warm waterproof gloves — will be dis- 
pensed by volunteers to 2,000 individuals 
in seven communities: San Francisco, San 
Rafael, Santa Rosa, Berkeley, Rohnert 
Park, Petaluma and the East Bay. 

Hamm, who expends hundreds of hours 
on this year-round undertaking, funds it 
through his own savings account. “And 
while I’ll persevere with or without sup- 
port, I welcome financial contributions to 
help the homeless individuals who will be 
this year’s beneficiaries,” he says. 

Described by one Warm Wishes volun- 
teer as a “real humanitarian who cares 
about people he knows, and about those he 


doesn’t know,” Hamm would like this 
effort “to become national at some point.” 
Donations have already come in from New 
Jersey, Iowa and other states, although 75 


‘percent of the money is received from local 


businesses and residents. ; 

1998’s first supporter, Eugene A. 
Benson, Jr. of Larkspur Data Resources | 
Inc., responded with $500, followed by a~ 
donation from Larry Brackett of Fraik™ 
Howard Allen, and legal assistance from 
Novato attorney Ernest Pinkerton to 
establish Warm Wishes’ nonprofit status. 
Office Depot provided card stock at cost . 
for the organization’s solicitation letter 


that went out to hundreds of Bay Area 


businesses and residents. Hamm also 
thanks those who are, donating’ their time 
and services to make this year’s giveaway 
the most extensive yet undertaken: 


Contributions should be sent to Warm © 
Wishes at 13 Crestwood Drive, San 
Rafael, CA 94901. Hamm can be reached 
at (415) 454-3554 or e-mailed at bill- 
hamm @warmwishes.org. The organiza- 
tion’s Web site address _ is 
www.warmwishes.org. 


As I Read 


by Nancy Muldoon 


As I read at night 
sometimes 


I hear my refrigerator 
making weird noises 


then I realize 
that there is nothing in it 


It is just as hungry as I am 
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POETRY FROM THE MARGINS 
by Peter Marin 


Editor’s Note: Last month, Street Spirit began pub- 
lishing Peter Marin’s poem cycle, “Margins,” a poetic 
odyssey through the back alleys, vacant lots, and home- 
less encampments that make up life on the road for 
nomadic wanderers in cities across America. This 
month, we continue Marin’s poetic journey, beginning 
in his home town of Santa Barbara, where Marin has 
been a longtime activist and writer on homeless issues. 


‘The ambassador 
from the 29th dimension 
comes and talks to me ina 


la 
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language I can’t quite de 
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THE ROAD FOREVER 
Santa Barbara (1) 


Came back with guns goin’ off in my head, 

not as close to the livin’ as I was to the dead, 

saw my buddies in dreams with longin’ and dread, 
so I took to the road forever. : 


Couldn’t get on with my folks or my wife, 
people kept fuckin’ with my head and my life, 
I never felt safe without a gun or a knife, 

so I took to the road forever. 


I knew then I’d always be what I am, 

a poor fuckin’ grunt who ain’t never left Nam, 
I’ll never do nothin’ worth much of a damn, 
so I took to the road forever. 
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| THE MEDAL 

Santa Barbara (2) 

| Smoke fills the clearing. _ 

_ Vets, knives strapped to their thighs, 

_ move from fire to tent and back again. 

| All afternoon we have drunk, 

' crumpling the empties into a cart— — 
' fifty cents a pound, tomorrow, for beer. : 
_ Nothing i is wasted here, only lives. 
‘left over, by chance, from the war. 
| Who goes there? Qui 
| The pit bulls are chained to a post. 
Men pass out on narrow, stolen cots. 
A broken mirror for shaving, ona tree, 

| Shines like a medal i in the setting sun. 
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| aiilet sine in reveries of childhood, 
_ staring at twilight out into space — 

_ with the mute look of infants betrayed. — 
_ Drunk, they cuddle pups in their arms, 
crooning as if to lost Stren ihienisehies: : 
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‘THE JUNGLE _ 
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| Santa Barbara (7) 
A GREAT WAVE Ray hit French Fry 
Santa Barbara (4) | upside the head 
The edges blur, drunk, the heart lifts, with Crazy Ed’s 
as if, suddenly, one can swim thru pain. ghetto-blaster 
Dew falls, cooling the spirit and skin. | for wanting to drag 
Would you think me crazy to dance naked drunk Dee under 
down the sedate quiet streets of town? the bridge. Bunhead | 
Would you arrest me, singing in my chains? | was the witness. 
The cell door slams shut. We sleep it off. | Red called the cops. 
In the morning, hung-over, we stink. When they came, Dee 
But oh that moment—you do not know it— | - 

; ; : | was makin’ up to Pat 

when the great tides surge in the flesh a : 
and you feel like an animal set free | Heder. ihe movin at 
and a great wave carries you, carries you, | and they'd pulled 

| Frenchy outta the fire 


thru the air, over the lip of the world, 
out, out, into a blue starry bowl of sky 
and its vast and protected watery hush 


_and Ray was swearing 
up and down never 


aiden ace 


where there are no names, pasts or sorrows, = _ to save no drunk 
only the beast in you galloping, galloping, or what I am meant for _ | little-bitch whore from 
and the soft air warm against your face! i (or ewny | I can talk to the stars. _ _ whatever she deserved. 


j 
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“Destination Nowhere.” Maynard Dixon’s art wariaye two homeless Wenderors on an endless road. 
1941, oil on canvas, Collection of Brigham Young University 
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If we stay in the jungle 
defying the cops 
it's because it is free 


THE SIDE OF THE WORLD 
Santa Barbara (9) 

If we stay in the jungle 
defying the cops 

it’s because it is free — 

not money but 

because the air 

comes wooshing through a hole 
in the side of the world, 
you can put out your hand 
and touch something there, 
the hide of a beast, 

say, bigger than a man, 

the rough feel of it 

hard against your hand 
like the bark of a tree 
reminding you as it 

rips away the skin 
whatever is out there 

is real and the heart 

beats, beats, beats, 

under the bullshit skin 
men lay upon the world. 
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Be good, little darling, 
or the men in blue, 


some cold night 
will come seeking you, 


trussing up your wrists, 
twisting back your arm, 
(taking you to prison 
just for trying to 

stay warm. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


| THE COPS 
Los Angeles (2) 


Let the cops come, man, 

like the fuckin’ mad gestapo, 
tearin’ down our tents, 
rippin’ our cardboard houses, 
dumping our drum-fires 

into the midnight streets. 

Let the dumb fuckers come 
knockin’ heads, breakin’ ribs, 
pilin’ us into their vans 

and takin’ the shit we own 
straight out to the dump — 
where else does it belong? 

We started so many times 
buildin’ a world from scratch 
what the fuck difference 

if we gotta do it again — 
puttin’ up our tents, 

erectin’ cardboard houses, 
buildin’ our drum-fires 

to warm the midnight streets? 
We got nothin’ else to do. 

We got nowhere else to go. 
The god-damned earth 
belongs to us. 


_A CHILD WEEPS 
llosAngeles@) = 

| Achild weepsinthetent. __ 

| Another, outside, works a puzzle. 

|_ In the smogged glare of dusk 

the black faces turn green or blue 

| bending forward over the flames, 

| the sizzle of fried stew, the raw __ : 
| smell of bad water and coffee grounds. _ 
| Train tracks, dry river, low bridge—_| 
| here, where the great cityends, == 
| the dispossessed grind toahalt, _ 

| the end of the journey asitbegan, __ 
| an African villagein the flatsand: | 
| at twilight the glow oflowfires, == 
| the weeping of children near sleep, __ 
| and somewhere, not far, approaching, 


EVERY SAD TENT 
Los Angeles (5) 


I have seen Bedhouins in their encampments, 

' no different from this, but not strung round 

_ by wire on every side, nor with loudspeakers 
broadcasting names, nor with thick clouds 
hanging above all: the presence of the State. 

_ See: they have struggled in every sad tent 
with pebbles and stones to make small paths, 
to make gardens or yards, as if to say: home. 
At every turn there are children, half-dressed, 
wading in puddles, waging war with small sticks. 
Dust covers everything. You think of Lebanon, | 
Ethiopia, West Bank, Gulag, South Africa — 
all of it folded somehow into each patient face, 
into each life suspended, into the slow pace 

across this emptiness of every lone walker 

as if a desert were being crossed, as if, inside, 

each woman or man crossed the face of the moon. 


SECTS 


This might be Calcutta or Dickens' London, 
the city venal and teeming, the soon-dead 
sprawled at the bases of lampposts... 
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“Okie Camp.” Homeless refugees during the Depression. 
Painting by Maynard Dixon, 1935, The Delman Collection, San Francisco — 
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“¥ lived in a'tent on the beach. 
I walked across America 

with six other homeless people 
and discovered who I was. 
There’s a power inside me. 
There’s a great truth 
trying to get out.” 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


p fbey are an army in retreat: bogged marchers 
! | Hane 

leading in slow rises to the final fall down, — 

abandoned in chaos, staked out, as if fate, 

_ mistaken, swooping down, will take them for us, 

_ eagle-eye caught by the mad flutter of hands 

; 


_ or the quiver of flesh exposed in a gutter: | 
_ take them, O God, cruel in judgment, not me! 


| 
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Editor’s note: In response to the Chico 
City Council’s vote to reject the site fora 
new shelter, several congregations 
stepped forward to shelter homeless peo- 
ple on a rotating basis — a compassion- | 
ate response to the council’s refusal. The 
Enterprise-Record praised their efforts, 
‘| but falsely implied that churches could 
replace the government’s role in helping 
the poor. Rev. Wilfrid warned that gov- 
ernment must not shirk its responsibility 
to the poor by merely passing the buck. 


by Rev. Carl F. Wilfrid 


I appreciate Jack Winning’s tip-of-the- 
hat to Chico’s churches for “leaping into 
the difficult homeless situation.” As for my 
personal contribution, it has been primarily 
the dubious ability to sit rather patiently 
through long meetings, and then to send a 
letter to several faith communities. It is the 
churches, our one synagogue, and other 
religious communities responding to this 
challenge who should “take a bow.” They 
are demonstrating their deep grasp of what 
it means to be “God’s people.” 

In response to one of Mr. Winning’s 
comments, however, I must climb onto a 
soapbox on which I have frequently been 
perched these days. Winning said, “And 
it’s people — not government — helping 


people.” I recognize the political point he 
was trying to make, but I believe he’s a 
bit off base, and I yearn for the day when 
we'll use a new kind of language — the 
language of partnership — when speaking 
of these kinds of efforts. 

Make no mistake, this emergency win- 
ter shelter program, whether at a motel or 
rotating in churches, is government and 
voluntary organizations and citizens of 
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Poor Leonard’s Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit _ January 1999 
ON TRANSFORMATION 


1. [There]-is a deliberate, terrific refusal to respond to anything but the deepest, highest, rich- 
est answer to the as yet unknown demand of some waiting void within: a kind of total strike, 
or rejection of the offered terms of life, as a result of which some power of transformation 

carries the problem to a plane of new magnitudes, where it is suddenly and finally resolved. 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL (American mythologist), The Hero with a Thousand Faces, 1949 


2. Is there a spiritual reality, inconceivable to us today, which corresponds in history to the 
physical reality which Einstein discovered and which led to the atomic bomb? Einstein dis- 
covered a law of physical change: the way to convert a single particle of matter into enor- 
mous physical energy. Might there not also be, as Gandhi suggested, an equally incredible 
and (as yet) undiscovered law of spiritual change, whereby a single person or small commu- 
nity of persons could be converted into an enormous spiritual energy capable of transform- 
ing a society and a world? ae 

JAMES W. DOUGLASS (American human rights activist),Lightning East to West, 1980 


3. The greatest need in the world at this moment is the transformation of human nature. 
BILLY GRAHAM (American evangelist), “Focus on Hong‘Kong,” television broadcast, 16 August 1997 


4. To transform the world and society, we must first and foremost transform ourselves. 
HO CHI MINH (North Vietnamese president), 7 September 1957, Ho Chi Minh on Revolution, 1967 


5. You don’t go through a deep personal transformation without some kind of dark night of 
the soul. ; 
SAM KEEN (American psychologist), Jerry Brown radio interview, KPFA, Berkeley, 19 October 1995 


6. Any transformation of one person invites accommodating transformations in others. But 
we [i.e., society] have highly developed strategies of exclusion and isolation to forestall such 
eventualities. It threatens a macrorevolution. These possibilities of revolution are occurring 
all the time, and the forces of counterrevolution and reaction are very strong. Most of the 
microsocial revolutions of this order are nipped in the bud. 

R. D. LAING (British psychiatrist), “Metanoia: Some Experiences at Kingsley Hall, London,” 1968 


7. [The] transformation of man into an active, responsible individual is the new event 
which, more than any other, characterizes man. Of course the ancient mechanism of evo- 
lution, natural selection, will again enter into play. But, instead of depending as formerly 
on the slow action of biological laws and of chance, natural selection now depends on 
conscience, a manifestation of cerebral activity based on freedom which becomes, in each 
of us, the means put at our disposal to advance. mee 

PIERRE LECOMTE du NOUY (French philosopher), Human Destiny, 1947 


8. Characteristically, it is when a man is at the end of his strength and endurance, but nev- 
ertheless holds on, that the transforming symbol floats into consciousness. 
P. W. MARTIN, Experiment in Depth: A Study of the Work of Jung, Eliot and Toynbee, 1955 


9. No outward tinkering will improve this overpowered civilization, now plainly in the 
final and fossilized stage of its materialization. Nothing will produce an effective change 
but the fresh transformation that has already begun in the human mind. ; 
LEWIS MUMFORD (American sociologist), The Pentagon of Power: The Myth of the Machine, 1970 


10. Do not be conformed to this world but be transformed by the renewal of your mind, 


that you may prove what is the will of God, what is good and acceptable and perfect. 
PAUL (Christian apostle), Romans 12:2 


11. Individual transformation and social renewal must accompany each other for either to 
endure. 


12. The great enemy of transformation is self-satisfaction. 
2S ek a Kak ak 


The title of this column derives from Benjamin Franklin's Poor Richard's Almanack. Leonard 
Roy Frank is the author of Random: House Webster's Quotationary, a collection of more than 
20,000 quotations, now available at bookstores throughout.the Bay Area. 


good will helping people in need. Funding 
for this program comes from tHe City of 
Chico (50,000 city government dollars), 
FEMA (about 20,000 federal government 
dollars), United Way (5,000 locally donat- 
ed dollars), and other donations from indi- 
viduals and businesses (20,000 locally 


donated dollars). That looks to me like. 


people and government helping people. 
Republican Governor Fordyee of 
Mississippi proposed getting government 
out of the welfare business altogether, and 
passing the responsibility to the churches. 
Not content with removing government 
from the business of checking abuses of 
power by the wealthy, some politicians 


‘now want to exclude government from its 


role of protecting the powerless! 

. A representative of Catholic Social 
Services, in response, pointed out that 
every church, synagogue, and mosque in 


- the U.S. would have to add over $200,000 
to its annual budget to make up the differ- ~ 


ence. The answer is neither for the gov- 
ernment (God help us!) to do it alone, or 
for the churches to do it alone. 


Mississippi’s Republican 
governor proposed getting 
government out of the wel- 
fare business altogether and 
passing the responsibility to. 
the churches! Some politi- 
cians now want to exclude 
government from its role of 


protecting the powerless! 


~ Caring for our communities, and par- 
ticularly for the most broken people in our 
communities, is best done by creating 
broad partnerships between government 
agencies, churches, other institutions, and 
individuals of good will. - 

The Esplanade House, a still-develop- 
ing yet enormously productive experiment 
in restoring broken and “lost” people and 
their children toward wholeness and 
peace, is the best local example of what 
such broad partnerships can accomplish. 
Without government dollars it wouldn’t 
be there. Without California State 
University at Chico, and churches, local 
donors and volunteers, and support from 
businesses and professionals, the program 
wouldn’t be nearly as rich or effective. 

I agree with Winning that many gov- 
ernment programs — huge bureaucracies, 
impersonal in functioning — have spent . 
much and accomplished less than had 
been hoped. I also believe many govern- 
ment programs have accomplished much — 
good, or were at least better than nothing! 

But I think we would all do well to stop 
beating on worn-out political drums (e.g., 
“And it’s people — not government — 


helping people”), so we don’t fail to see the 


possibilities, or fail to establish an open cli- | 
mate for effective partnerships between | 
government and local organizations ~ 


" Gncluding churches) and individuals. 


NIMBY (Not In My Back 
Yard) runs unchecked 


throughout the land. It is 


more obvious in areas like © 
Santa Cruz with ever- 
expanding real estate prices, 
which I consider legalized 
yet immoral gambling. __ 
by Linda Lemaster | 


n Santa Cruz County and the various 


iti ithin, affordable housing for — 
ee tees ae ee eee in-the-sand attitude today. Most of us — 


blue collar workers, disabled people, 

and underpaid families can’t be had 
without: (1) a long wait and demoralizing 
search; (2) a compromise with landlords; 
(3) substandard dwellings; (4) overcrowd- 
ing; (5) unreasonable deposits; and (6) 
worst of all, NIMBY attitudes. 

NIMBY runs unchecked throughout the 
land. It is more obvious in areas like Santa 
Cruz with ever-expanding real estate 
prices, which I consider legalized yet 
immoral gambling. I first noticed this 
NIMBY thing long ago in Santa Cruz 
when Twin Lakes Baptist Church moved 
away from Twin Lakes Beach. 

The church left behind a lovely beach- 
side building which Mama Dawson and 
others wished to turn into much needed 
half-way housing for recovering drug and 
alcohol users. In reaction, the East Side 
Live Oak neighborhoods vociferously 
organized, hoping to avert the supportive 


housing plan. Their amazing accomplish- 
ment was the collective yet inaccurate: 
stereotyping of its would-be residents. 
They assumed their neighborhood would 
become overrun with thieves and unmen- 
tionably shady characters. Se 

Such bigotry might have been more 
excusable 20 years ago. People back then 
didn’t understand what is hopefully more 
obvious today. People in a clean-and-sober 
facility are obliged to live much more strin- 
gent, structured, cooperative, and neighbor- 
ly lifestyles. Or they get evicted and lose 
their support system abruptly. 

I feel there is no excuse for this head- 


have relatives or friends who are or once 
were in a half-way house, hospital, board- 


- and-care home, or mental hospital for 


observation. We all know those who have 
doubled up to afford child-care or rent, or 
who live in a co-op or school. And we all 
know people who felt they had to lie in 
order to rent or buy a place to live. ( How 
many children do you have? income? how 
many students will live here?) 

The NIMBY problem is not only alive 
and well, but it could even be said in some’ ~ 
places that official housing and land use 
policies are dictated by rampant, unstated 
NIMBY assumptions. Sadly, our elected 
officials, department bosses, policy makers, 
consultants and so-called activists share 
these fears with their snooty neighbors. 

After a certain point, “Not-in-my-back- 
yard” translates into the more blunt: “I’ve 


See NIMBY in Santa Cruz page 11 
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METAL PLAY 


by Julia Vinograd 


4 teenagers at outside coffee tables 

playing with tin whistles: | 

high notes, hoots, giggles. 

Straddling a chair to knock a cap off with a whistle 
and claim it’s an accident. 

The sun’s out and they’re studded all over 

with metal bits bright as the tin whistles. 

Steel nose studs, silver hoops by lip and eyebrow; 
chrome locks and chains around a throat 

make flesh more fragile, 

blossoming beneath the machine. 

And it all shines. 

Music of the immaculate misconception. 

No tune and they’re not looking for one. 

The notes are enough. The brightness. 

Needles dancing in a haystack of flesh. 


This is a doorway now, with daisies growing in it 
but still a doorway, where one hides a free box 


or an unsuspecting wallet to be ravished, 


to the long-legged dares with dandelion hair, 
The hinges are broken and the sky leaks 


On good days it unfolds like a child’s toy, 
with musicians, lovers and pictures in the smoke. 


This is a doorway creaking with birds, 
with an institution green painted floor. 


“PUNK GIRL 
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by Julia Vinograd — 


or one’s shadow from a cop 


a doorway to drink, sleep, fight, 
fling out whistles 


huddle, hide, grin. 


but nothing’s perfect. 
On bad days the rust shows thru. 


The lock doesn’t work, 
call it a park and sit down. 
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by Julia Vinograd 


I saw a girl, about 19. 

She looked held together with staples and scotch tape. 
If she jumped suddenly si 

out of the way of a skateboard 

or even laughed 

without warning her mouth 

her arms would float down the street one way, 

her legs the other, 

and her head would sail off 

like a startled balloon with lavender hair. 

Lines of steel nose studs, 

silver eyebrow rings, even tattoos 

heavier than her skin. _ 

A tarantula used its 8 angry legs 

to keep her neck from being iridescently elsewhere 
like a dragonfly. 

Her head was bursting with hummingbirds 

and only barely anchored 

by neon green skeleton rubber earrings 

that glowed in the dark. 

She’d had the law of gravity 

as a homework assignment 

but she didn’t always do her homework. 

Without the fisherman’s wire net of studs and chains 
flowing over her skin 

she’d crest like a bright wave 


Art by Deborah Vinograd and crash back to the sea. ~ 


Art by Deborah Vinograd still too young to eat people. 


“A 17-year-old boy in the vacant lot/ stabs a pile of dead tires/ 
over and over, white fisted and sobbing...” oye 
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“NO PETS OR CHILDREN” 


by Julia Vinograd 


' Teenagers want a pet dark to take for walks 
on a leash with a rhinestone flea collar. 
To curl up in their laps and be stroked, 
ignoring their lovers. 

They want a pet dark to sniff 

at their long black fingernails, 
its tail in the air 

curved as smoke. 

They wouldn’t believe in loyalty, 
but they want to be permitted. 
the same rights as a sofa 

in a room with a small dark, 

a small pet dark 


Lydia Gans 
photo 


by Julia Vinograd 


A 17-year-old boy in the vacant lot 

stabs a pile of dead tires 

over and oyer, white fisted and sobbing. 

Torn squelching sounds. 

The tires are already too collapsed to pop. 

The boy throws himself down 

and a trail of ants from a nearby sunflower stalk 
climb his arm. The boy doesn’t notice. 

A dank wind licks its lips with deadmens’ shoelaces. 
Cold rain has a pet name for each 

blind nudging earthworm 

but can’t tell people from stones. 

The future’s read in the entrails of rusted 
disemboweled bicycles, still chained to parking meters. 
Stains crawl from warehouse walls, 

whispering to be fed. 

Mirrors snicker in doorways, 

ready to leap out and mug faces. 

But who has a face? Blanks pass by. 

Nobody’s real but the boy, 

his young mouth twisted against dirt : 
while the trail of ants decides a half-squashed snail 
is more interesting and goes to investigate. 

The boy is real. 

And the blood is real, 

the blood that isn’t on the knife. 

Yet. 


NIMBY in Santa Cruz 


from page 10 


got mine, so fuck you.” For me, every 


neighborhood should include a few half- 
way houses,-a safe house for runaways 
and violence victims, and a starting-over 
facility which one can voluntarily enter as 


opposed to the current lock-down system -— 


where those on probation or in jail always 
get top priority for too few beds. 

People of all ages leaving a hospital 
need care in homes that are near family 
and friends — some for just a day, some 


for longer, as we learned when this win- 
ter’s storm abruptly crushed a Felton 
board-and-care home. Each neighborhood 
should also have half a dozen humble 
units provided to single groundskeepers, 
firemen, motel housekeepers, and other 
service workers who maintain the neigh- 
borhood. Providing such facilities — like 
those given some priests and UCSC brass 
— would help compensate for the gap 
between incomes and rents. 

Also, there should be neighborhood 
transitional houses, where indigent and 
lower-income people who are traveling 


through can connect efficiently. They 
would be like the hostels but open more 
hours, with computer terminals, clean 
socks, lockers, dry blankets, bus tokens, 
coffee, maps, and reasonable rates. This 
vision contrasts with our hard-to-manage, 
crowded ghetto-building — a No Parking 
epidemic waiting to happen. (Not to men- 
tion the total negligence and abuse 
throughout the rest of the County!) 

I just don’t understand why we can’t 
provide housing for all the people we 
need working here-as a way to improve 
our tourist-based economy. The “service 


jobs” that make tourism viable don’t pay 


enough for our existing housing. Would it 
be so hard for cities and Santa Cruz 
County to correlate things better? 
Granted, they might have to ignore a few 
bribes and threats for two to five years, 
but our collective humanity is at stake and 
the results would be well worth it. 


Do you have housing questions or 
answers? Call Linda Lemaster at Housing 
NOW! in Santa Cruz at 831/423-HOME 


or e-mail: hearth8 @ hotmail.com 
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STREET SPIRIT 


January 1999 


TREC CELEBRATES THE SPIRIT OF Dance, ART, AND PoETRY 


Angelic ghosts hang out 
in old theaters, most par- 
ticularly when they are 
once again freed. You feel 
their enhancement. I did. 


by Rhett Stuart 


6 a have it at the theater 
this year,” one of us 
mouthed for the art muse 

as she spontaneously joined us at the 

board meeting. The “Spirit of the 

Streets” soon arrived, on Saturday, 

November 14, with spontaneity the 

name of the game for the Tenderloin 
Reflection and Education Center — 
better than that, magical. 

The theater, which once had been a 
school, is beautifully renovated; the 
murals appear to be old and restored, and 
the proscenium of the stage is framed in 
colored lights. The theater is located 
beneath the TREC offices, art rooms, and 


_ People’s Library, in the basement next to 


St. Boniface Church on Golden Gate 
Avenue in San Francisco. 

Eric Robertson, Administrative 
Coordinator for TREC, was the event’s 
ringmaster, and get this, in shirt and tie! 
He introduced the Freedom Voices writ- 
ers while personally portraying our back- 


. ground and character. He nearly made me 


well-up, with his individual reference to 
my boyhood Virginia, and I was moved 
by his thoughtful thumb-nail sketches of 
Janice King, Marsha Campbell (poet in 


our group who sang and accompanied her 


Own songs on guitar while romancing us 
with her caressing soprano), as well as 


Ben Clarke, former TREC a 
cand Margot Pepper. 


Each of us read for five minutes; our 


old friend, Leonard Irving, also favored us’ 


ares 


A joyous celebration of art aia life arose feo the “Spirit of i Streets” 
event held by the Tenderloin Reflection and Education Center. 


with a piece. I told him that I had once 
written a haiku about him in which I com- 
pared the entire Scottish landscape to his 
keen and rosy face. “Not as map of 
Scotland,” I pointed out, “but the land.” 

Dennis Finnegan mesmerized me, a 
word I don’t use indiscriminately, with his 
classical guitar. We greatly value and 
appreciate his oe 


This year’s TallMountain Circle 


Award, set up in memory of our beloved 
native Alaskan Indian poet and writer, 
Mary TallMountain, went to Betty 
Trujillo, a befitting tribute to another 
Native American for giving us spirit and 
verve with her poetry. 

This part of the day’s festival was held 
in a space in back of the auditorium. 
TREC Board members Beth Saunders and 


Jim Stanford decorated the section with 
balloons. Others helped as I played back- 


ground piano of standards in F-sharp and 


‘the crowd arrived behind the piano. © _ to 
» A short break followed the readings 


The meal had the double-good look of anywhere people 
are gathered round in fellowship and hunger. 


Story by Eric Robertson 


ill Biggins stood outside the 

restaurant window looking in. 

He had exactly six dollars left 

over from ten he’d made col- 
lecting cans and selling a leather jacket. 
He spent four dollars on beer and now he 
wanted something to eat. 

He had just happened upon the restau- 
rant. It was not normally a place he would 
go. But from the cold outside, he watched 
a table near the kitchen entrance and it 


whetted his appetite. Around it sat the ser- 
vice staff in formal attire, and a large 


Asian man. Their bow ties were loosened — 


and each sat before their own steaming 
bowl of curried chicken, feasting in glut- 
tonous delight. Between spoons of curry- 
dipped rice they pulled smooth bones 
from their mouths and piled them slick 
and shiny in a receiving bowl at the center 
of the table. The meal had the double- 
good look of anywhere people are gath- 
ered round in fellowship and hunger. 

Bill arrived unnoticed in the middle of 


and everyone selected the workshop to — 
attend. Denise Dee facilitated “Beauty in . A 
heard an audible voice promote, “Let’s 


the Tenderloin” again this year. She and 
the other writers walked together out- 
doors, took pictures, then returned to craft 
their observations to impart to us. when, 
later in the afternoon, we performed the 
day’s varied accomplishments. Dee holds 
a reading with music by participants once 
every month in the Crafts Room when we 
try out our material. It is a warm event of 
friends and added friends, something that 
alone would give me reason to remain in 
San Francisco. 


~ 


_’ Speaking of the Crafts Room, artists 
- enjoyed the creative exuberance of Laila. 


Villaume’s Arts and. Crafts workshop 


there, while Eric held his Creative . 


Writing session in the TREC Library, a 
weekly workshop, and another special 
incentive for this writer to reside here. 

“T kind of want to try the dance one, Zn 
told him on break. 


the floor — an old black man who wore 
loose canvas jeans with a cowboy shirt 
covered by a blue windbreaker. Bill had 
once been in the,rodeo. His specialty had 
been calf-roping. He stood, arms lax to his 
side, and weaved a bit as smoke drifted 
from a cigarette butt at his fingertips. The 
hostess, intent on her meal, was slow to 


receive him, so he sat himself at a four- 


top not far from the employee’s table. 


The hostess arrived with a menu and - 


bent towards him. Bill mumbled to her, 
his lower lip hanging loose with intoxica- 
tion. Unable to understand him, the host- 
ess looked back panicky at a waiter sitting 
at the table behind. The waiter set his fork 
aside and took her place with the menu. 

“You have an ashtray?” Bill asked, leav- 
ing his mouth agape with stale air. He had 
long, thin teeth set in a receding gum line. 

“I’m sorry, this is a non-smoking 
restaurant,’ the waiter informed him. 

The old man looked at his butt, rose and 
went outside. The waiter hung in limbo 
between the door and his new table, making 
sure all was settled. When Bill returned, the 
waiter came again to his side. 

“What can I get for you?” he asked, 
bowing toward the man. 

“Coffee,” Bill expelled with another 
breath of stale air. 

The waiter left and returned with a cup, 
setting it before Bill by moving his place 
setting to the table’s center. 

“Would you like cream and sugar?” the 
waiter asked. 

The old man nodded, and the waiter 
left and returned with a creamer dish and 
cubes of sugar. Then he went swiftly back 
to his unfinished meal. 

“What did he want?” asked the large 
Asian man. 

“Just coffee,” answered the waiter over 
a mouthful of food. 

“This not goddamned coffee shop,” 


“Go to the dance one,” he encouraged. | 


SCIENTIFIC PREPARATION 
by Rhett Stuart c= 


Sometimes someone is praying for me. 
At this moment, someone is praying for me. 
Happens when I’ve tried hard 
_and continue to work it out. 
Praying is scientific. 
Trinity of doves 
just now arrive for me. 
| See? One may be Dad; Z 
one, Mother; the other, -. 
me: My real self-and the two are me, 
Praying is scientific, its message I 
gift you this New Year’ s gift. 
Chris Reeve, 
your magazine cover sudden, smiles up on me. 
If you 
can do it! I can do it two. 


This event was handled by M. Koob. 
Spontaneous magic had continued when I 


have it on the stage!” Koob handled us 


with dignity and fun. He choreographed’ 


an ensemble piece in which he encour- 
aged each-of us with free use of our indi- 
vidual personalities. The others would 
eventually follow each lead. 

Thanks to Koob, I felt involved in a 
Broadway show rehearsal! Ben Clarke up 
and transformed himself into what I took 
to be a tap routine, covering stage swiftly, 
end to end. Later he told me it was an 
Irish folk dance, adding, “But no one 
taught it to me.” It must have evolved out 
of his Irish heritage. 


Everyone, in fact, returned from the 


workshops to do their stage stint. Angelic 
ghosts hang out in old theaters, most par- 
ticularly when they are once again freed. 
You feel their enhancement. I did. The 
most tape experiences | I’ve ever had in 


” See TREC Celebration me 15 


. ees the Asian man in fees staccato. 


He turned his head and looked. accusingly - 


at Bill. The waiter kept his head bent, 


shoveling curry and rice into his mouth. 

A minute or so passed and the waiter fin- 
ished his meal. While taking a sip of water 
he sheepishly raised his eyes and looked 


over at Bill. Bill’s eyes, like deadwood, were 


on him, looking through him it seemed. 
They frightened the waiter. What did he 
want? He felt frozen in their stare. Slowly 
Bill raised a hand and the waiter snapped 
from his trance and came to his side: 

“How much your chicken and rice?” the 
old man asked, staring past the waiter at the 
feast still in motion at the employee table. 

“Well sir, we have a green curried 
chicken that is ten-fifty plus tax,” the 
waiter replied. 

“What that?” Bill asked, nodding 
toward the employee meal. 

“That,” replied the waiter, “is a:red 
curry, but I’m afraid it is not on the 
menu.” After a long pause, the waiter 
asked, “Would you like to see the menu?” 


Bill nodded and the waiter quickly. 


returned, leaving Bill to look over the 
menu placed at his side. 

After clearing his place from the 
employee table, the waiter came back. 

“What can I get for you,” he asked. 

“Nothin’,” said the man, his diction 
suddenly sharper, “This’]l do.” 

The waiter left for the kitchen, then 
shortly returned with Bill’s check, placing 
it formally alongside the remaining place 
setting. 

“What kind of chicken wings you 
got?” the old man asked. 


“Stuffed Bangkok wings,” the waiter 


replied. “They’re small chicken wings 
filled with pork and cellophane noodles 
that come with a sweet dipping sauce.” 


See Bill and the Waiter page 13 
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Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Free it and free us all, us! 
U.S. spelis us, 


oe: — from Voice Off A New Radical 
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“How much they?” asked the man. 

“Three-ninety five plus tax,” the waiter replied. 

This suited Bill, so the waiter took the check back and turned 
for the kitchen, pausing on the way to whisper to the large Asian 
man. “So give him chicken wings!” the owner boomed. 

The waiter stayed in the kitchen a long time. The deep fat fever 


“had to be turned back on. He laid his torso across the steam table, 


placing his head on his arm to look up at the clock. Once he returned - 
to the dining room and stood next to the wall, surveying the all but 
empty room as he bounced on his tiptoes. It was near closing time. 

Finally, he appeared with Bill’s food. It was a small plate with 
four stuffed wings surrounding a monkey dish of sweet red sauce. 
He placed this before Bill, then stepped back, bowed his head and 
quickly returned to the kitchen. Bill studied the food for a moment, 
lifting one of the stuffed wings by its nib. He rotated it in the light. 
He had expected something larger, but they looked good and he was 
too hungry to complain. Soon he was wiping his hands and mouth, 
staring at the four nibs of chicken wings left on his plate. 

With a waiter’s intuition, the server suddenly shot from the 
kitchen and reached for the check, prepared and waiting atop the 
service counter. He moved quickly toward the table, head bent and 
oblivious as he passed Bill along the way. The waiter stopped short 
before the table. 

The image of Bill’s boots moonwalked onto the landscape of 
his mind and he quickly turned back to the register where the host- 
ess-and Bill stood waiting. He handed the check over without look- 
ing into either’s eyes, then turned his back on the transaction. As if 
concentrating on something else, he perked his chin up and began 
to bounce on his toes. 

“That'll be five ninety-five,” the hostess said to Bill. 

He removed a slick worn leather billfold from his pocket. With 
two fingers he retrieved his last two bills, dangling the limp five 
and one like a used Kleenex as he looked at the waiter. The hostess 
took the money and returned Bill his nickel which he shoved in his 
front pocket with a thumb. Then he reached for a toothpick and 
walked to the exit, refolding and pocketing his wallet as he went. 

“Thank you sir,” called out the waiter, rising on his toes. 

Bill raised his arm without turning, a single wave which he used 
to push open the door. The wind hit him cold in the face, but he 
was glad for the fresh air. He reached up and buttoned the top — 
snaps on his windbreaker and stepped off the curb. 

Behind him the waiter came to the door and pressed his nose to 
the glass. He watched Bill’s slow cowboy walk across the parking 
lot until a last ripple of the shiny windbreaker disappeared in the 
night. Against the cold glass, a circle of the waiter’s breath grew to 
his eyes. He turned quickly and began his closing chores. 
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STREET SPIRIT 


by Rhett Stuart 


Letter to Someone: 


I lived 

decision to struggle in the city, 

buy my freedom for voice lessons to 

soar theatrical rafters, 

write books, draw out rough pictures, laugh. 


I live 

disabled by politic now to 

romance living poor and not destitute. 
Could make it just as a yuppie. © 
Can’t just make it. 


I cannot breathe in this vapidity 

paved those suspending their personalities 

as talk to but narrow rectangle of _ 

internet headlight deafened to city’s 
interminable dense scream redeeming nothing, 
screech of each. 

domestic engine down a street sonic 

old machine gun fire off 

oil company lobbyists running people 
unwittingly for the bullying government. 


Earplugs intact, I freeze attending 
miked “Miss Saigon” musical, 
trash her free pass, 

ask where went creation and quiet, 
a sycamore to hear I 


| thank along the thoroughfare, 
sea and feet I live on, 
engagement to engaging binge on city excitement, 


liberty to romance it I hoisted 
wing of my contribution and prowess. 


I lived 

onto past beating down of the Beats. 
Life in two beats have I breathed 

and lived but one. 

Can you not do it as artist with me now, 


pinpoint that quaint doorway I passed Thursday, : 


stairwayed up to writer 
window of solitude off the city alley? 


Must we co-habit to make itin there? 
s: Can you craft books framing personal ue é 
‘| canvasses of sweet loved ones living and dread 


alongside warm creature-friend of fur 
instead of with me? 

You whose art gave reason for tourists,,. 
has city slicker government joined » 
nation in your eviction? 


Well now, 
be dangerous by living anyway. 
Bestow restoration. 


Early morning, I slide sidewalk and see. 


| A single sky pitted snow-white favors 
broken concrete on bluster we make smothering us. 


It is a tent-tendering firmament that speaks: 
“God blew me out Madonna blue for you,” 

it remembers, “I mist watch over 

you manufacture infamy on green I hover, 

see you screech your lethal wheels for 
impotent survival on sin ray off my compas pes 
This poet notices, 

caresses deep purple little blossom from 
street’s low branch. 

This poet breathes in flower and me, 

reminding you to spare self this instant to pause 
whiff with us-three.” 


Americans don’t stroll. 
I see countrymen in the city 
pant path to nothing, 
arrive and rush to push-on 
onto nothingness of own making. 
Paradox intervenes with some too, 
caught web naught of own making 
as those coveting most 
don’t do the work; 
snide of tie and sliding gabardine, 
pose sans poise outside 
far beneath covering 

covered hi-rises. - 


With strong opinion converse 

to tepid waters of the opinionated, do I correspond, 
navigate impersonally beneath tendon of sky tent, 
say folks are the fact and not just one thing. 
Folks are not labels, folk labeled White, 

Black, Latin, Indian, folk labeling selves 
Christian, Atheist and rest of the list, 

folks labeling selves! 


Woice Off A New Radical 


There is one religion and has no name. 

Folk behave, do not and both. 

Folk are not one thing. 

Folk behave hetero, homo, bi, celebrate celibacy, 
as behavior, not identity. 

Things happen to folk, folk are not what 
happens to them. 

Folk are smug, not, both, 

while.label self Democrat, Republican, 
Libertine, Independent 

when truth combines colors. 

Combo defines folk closer and more close. 

A Minnesota Governor of no party is elected. 


No one owns him, folk are fed up. 


The election is done. 
Free-speech notice: 

What is so?. ; 

The nation became voyeur. 
Movie personality says climate 
made the President lie. 


Sound-off to random personality off 
gageofanewradical: = 

I address liberal truth of 

truthful Liberal against Nazi Liberal, 


logical Conservative aghast Yuppie business partner, 


and undress sweet Christian companioning 
truly Christian Atheist, again, 

against Nazi Christian. 

For random Atheist can harbor even, most 
worthy Christianity, 


_. with the given to give mind over to question, ae 
_ think, trust spirit most to feel, 


hand back and not just follow. 


I believe but what I feel, 

not thing I’m instructed. to feel. 
That is unjust. 

That is unso. Feelings know, 
know I could be better citizen. 
You hating your country, 
partition self vaster. 


_ Remain here broadened. 


See that as what you are. 
Abandon mental picture to detest, 


+ anake it worse just.to feed ego..- : 


Make it better, win. 

Become yourself beneath veil, 
Become Minnesota Governor, 
banish partisan paray 0 of label,” 
even your own, 

flower heart on mind, listen, 
quest, 

question 

yourself 

as well, as 

being well. 


Question! 

Secrecy gives policy il-power. 
Investigate government secrecy. 

Ask too whether questioned agenda’be 
secret. Cut gossip now often said news. 
Inquire the rich individually. 
Individually inquire the poor. 

None a good one but by virtue of poverty, 
of wealth. All decide 

whether first, be taker or giver. 


_ When in health, have character, 


doing your part too. 


Pursue the nonreligious, 

quarrel the religious. 

Neither must escape on false wings. 

You owe both nothing 

other than lauding their forthrightness. 
Pedestal is plaster underfoot. 

Question the lover and the critical critic. 
Certainly, challenge the lover, 

but dispute antagonist. 

Distinctive, be raw as both. 

Recant the over-cooked, the overdone, 
politicians shaping all come out own favor. 
Why reflect their negative onto a second one-more 
required negating two, 

as you name something conspiracy theory 
then without investigation, call out conspiracy 
and shape all coming out own favor two! 


Judge just judgers and quibble most own self. 
Find this to discover you ever were there. 
Free it and free us all, us! 

U. S. spells us, 

persons. 
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from page one 


legally park — an improvement from 1988 
when police invaded a church three nights 
running to enforce the Sleeping Ban. (A 
church is not a domicile and hence not a 
legal place to sleep under 6.36.) 

- Literally thousands of people without 
houses. were ticketed or arrested. 
Conservatively, two or three times that 
number were terrorized at night by mid- 
night wake-ups by the police. 

Hundreds protested in marches, fasts, 
sleep-ins and sleep-outs. These landmark 
protests included: the 1985 Imler Fast, the 
1988 City Council Speak-ins, the 1989 
Student Mega-Sleep-in and Month- 
Around-the-Clock, the 1990 eight-month- 
long Post Office Vigil, the 1990 Coalition 
for a Safe Place to Sleep Camping Week 
at City Hall, Homes Not Jails’ 1992 
Camp-Out at Cal-Trans, SleepShack on 
Pacific Avenue in 1993-94, and the seven- 
plus-month City Hall Sleep-out Protest in 
1996. Some activists, like Animal, 
Jabberwocky Jay Greene, Paddywagon 
Pete Pascal, and Shitkicker Sean Alemi 
spent weeks or months in jail for violating 
the law — in protest or simply to survive. 


MAYOR BEIERS. BACKS DOWN 


In November, 1998, a slate of three 
progressive insurgents — Fitzmaurice, 
Sugar, and Krohn — swept the City 
Council race in a landslide victory to give 
Mayor Beiers, now going into her second 
term, the 4-3 majority-she needed to. end 
the $162 tickets, blanket-stealing, mid-. 
night police harassment, van confisca- 
tions, and sleeping arrests. 

In San Francisco last month, a brutal 
slasher was disfiguring one homeless per- 
son after another; in Santa’ Cruz, Beiers 
now had the chance to take immediate 
action to make it legal for homeless sleep- 
ers to group more safely in well-lit areas, 
with police patrols defending rather than 
targeting them. But in a series of moves 
that disappointed human rights advocates 
and progressive supporters, Beiers refused 
to move before winter on either the 
Sleeping Ban or survival shelter issues. 

In spite of campaign promises to Ban 
the Bans, the new progressive majority 
under Beiers’ tight whip recessed until 
January 12 with the law unchanged and 
survival behavior still a criminal offense in 


freezing weather. 


Ignoring a room full of epeaker who 
unanimously urged action that night to 
overturn the Bans, the Beiers-led majority 
refused to initiate an emergency action, 
declined to call special sessions, and 


a 
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voted down Vice-Mayor Sugar’s attempt 


to tighten up directions to the police on 


how to treat sleeping and blanket-covered 
homeless people in winter. 

Sugar’s proposal that there be “no 
stops or tickets for blankets or sleeping 


without a health-and-safety concern” was 


dumped at the insistence of Rotkin, City 
Attorney Barisone, and Mayor Beiers. 


Rotkin, an inveterate foe of Camping Ban - 


reform, earned the nickname “Riot Act” 
Rotkin for his attempts to arrest homeless 
protesters at past City Council meetings; 
but under the new progressive majority, 


' he could not have stopped Sugar without 


the support of Mayor Beiers. 

' Beiers retained most of the original 
wording of her six-point memo, “Issues 
on Homelessness,” drawn up after consul- 
tations with merchants to which homeless 
advocates were not invited. She unilateral- 
ly and sharply limited public testimony to 
two minutes per speaker, took no action to 
include any of that hour of input into her 
six points (which were expanded to eight 
by Councilmember Krohn), and ignored 
expert testimony. 

Homeless Services Center Director 
Karen Gillette, Shelter Project Director 
Paul Brindel, and Community Action 
Board worker Sandy Brown verified that 
without immediate action, hundreds 
would remain illegal and unsheltered in 
freezing wet weather. 

The City Council ignored pleas to end 
the sleeping ban from the Beach Area 
Working Group, Peace and Freedom 
Party, the Green Party, Santa Cruz Action 
Network, Housing Now!, and Homeless 
United for Friendship & Freedom activists 
Susan Martinez, Rachel O’Malley; Mike 
Smith, David Silva, Skip Spitzer, Linda 
Lemaster, and Becky Johnson. 

Instead of being shushed into silence 
by Beiers and Rotkin, Sugar forged ahead 
to propose an emergency repeal of the 
Sleeping and Blanket Bans but was beaten 
back 5-2, with progressives Beiers and 
Fitzmaurice joining hard-line conserva- 
tives Rotkin, Hernandez, and Matthews. 

_ Sugar’s ally, Chris Krohn, introduced a 
statement of principle stating that, 
“Sleeping and covering up with blankets 
are basic human rights and human needs,” 
which passed, but only after Beiers 
removed “covering up with blankets” 
from the resolution. 

i Homeless people reported human 
tights abuses involving. vehicle seizures, 
unpayable fines, and police bush-beating 
expeditions. The Beiers-led majority 
spurned pleas for an amnesty for past tick- 
ets and a moratorium on new ones until 
the council reached a decision in planned 


hearings on the Camping Ban in February. 

Instead, Beiers insisted on directing the 
police to issue “warnings rather than cita- 
tions whenever reasonable and practica- 
ble,” but also “emphasized responses to... 
complaints.” Activists dismissed her pro- 
posal as a weakened regurgitation of what 
Police Chief Belcher and City Attorney 
Barisone falsely claimed was current poli- 


‘cy — hence no improvement. Proposals 


that ticketing or “move on” orders be 
made. the lowest priority and not be issued 
unless there were a legal place to send the 
criminal sleeper (the legal standard in 
some Florida cities under the Pottinger 
settlement) were not even discussed. 
Dozens shared hot soup against the 
cold night and the colder council, compli- 
ments of master chef Joe Schultz. 
Activists paraded signs before the council, 
saying: “How Can You Sleep Knowing 
the Homeless Can’t?” “Sleep Anywhere? 
No. Sleep Somewhere? Yes!” “Amnesty 
for Sleep Criminals.” “Real Crimes: 
Burglary, Rape, Robbery, Assault; Not 
Crimes: Sleeping, Covering Up with 
Blankets, Sitting, Asking for a Dime.” 
Every single speaker urged immediate 
action to end the bans. Several with 
homes were so moved by the televised 
testimony that they came down to City 
Council to testify. The turnout was the 
largest showing by the homeless commu- 
nity and their supporters in several years. 


GOOD NEWS, BAD NEWS, BEST NEWS 


In spite of the failure of the Santa Cruz 
City Council to provide either shelter or 
decriminalization for the winter, some 
advocates were upbeat, seeing a new 
direction in the council debate and the fact 
that the issue was advancing to the agenda 
at all. They pointed to Krohn’s weakened 
yet still significant human rights resolu- 
tion (albeit coexisting side-by-side with 
the City’s law criminalizing the right to 
sleep). Also heartening were the prospects 
of further debate on Sugar’s decriminal- 
ization measures on January 12 and a full 
debate around the Camping Ban in 
February for the first time in 20 years. 

Others hoped to use the council’s new 
direction and creation of a Krohn-Sugar 
subcommittee to take homeless input, 
deter police harassment of sleepers and 
blanket-users, and pressure the council to 


_ expand shelter before Christmas. 


Hard-line critics were unappeased. The 
council failed to consider any expansion 
of winter shelter space but voted hundreds 


of thousands of dollars for police furniture © 


and computers earlier in the day. Beiers 
didn’t consider criminalizing sleeping in 
winter enough of a crisis to pass an emer- 


gency resolution, but voted an hour later 


for another emergency resolution to help 
out the Silver Bullet cardroom. — 

Santa Cruz has had an ongoing and 
officially declared Shelter Emergency 
since 1990, reaffirmed more strongly in 
1995, then put into a Mission Statement in 
1998, two weeks before the new City 
Council took office. The City admits on 
paper that it has legal shelter or sleeping 
areas for less. than 5% of the 500-1500 
homeless community in summer, and less 
than 20% in winter. 

How progressive were the new pro-. 
gressives if they wouldn’t deal with a 
winter shelter crisis? Coincidentally, this 
was the time the public would be most 
sympathetic to repealing unfair laws. 

The good news is that the entire 
Camping Ban — we are told — will be on 
the new council’s agenda for the first 
time. Beiers promised committee hearings 
beginning as early as December and pub- 


lic hearings before the full council in 


February. The bad news is that Beiers, 
apparently anxious to get hitherto 
intractable conservatives in the business 
and residential communities on board, 
missed her first, best chance to ban the 


Bans in time for winter. 


The best news is that homeless people 
on the street have begun to speak up in 
record numbers —- through phone calls to 
City Council (which the staff there have 


generally declined to tally), and through 


independent protests unrelated to tradi- 
tional homeless activists. A mass rally at 
the Town Clock on December 12 con- 
demning the execution of Mumia Abu 
Jamal, the brutal police assault on Steve 
Argue for selling street newspapers (see 
Street Spirit 12/98), and the Sleeping Ban, 
drew several hundred at its height in a 
march from UCSC downtown. 

Though police continue to harass 
sleepers —- even after the City Council’s 
“ticket only on complaint and after warn- 
ing” proviso — activists have joined to 


‘establish a hotline to document police 


misconduct (831/423-4833 is the interim 
number). Radical activists are pressing a 
“boycott bigotry” campaign downtown to 
hit ban-boosting merchants in the pocket- 
book. Sleep may still be a crime in Santa 
Cruz, but public impatience over the 
absurdity is growing. 

Becky Johnson wrote a Santa Cruz ver- 
sion of a familiar Christmas carol: 


“God Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen, 

But not in Santa Cruz, 

And if you’re warm beneath your quilts, 
Your blankets you will lose 

Bad Tidings — Not Coren or Joy, — 
Comfort or Joy, 

Bad Tidings — Not Comfort or Joy!” 


Santa Monica aes 


* from page seven 


Busch was arrested along with a small 


group of community organizers led by 


City Social Services Commissioner 
Jennafer Waggoner in Santa Monica’s 
biggest police raid of the year, when 40 
police arrested five people for housing 60- 


-plus homeless people for a week in the 
~ abandoned Flamingo Motel. 


The activists performed community 
service over last year’s controversy, but 
Busch, who has been advocating with 
-Waggoner and others for increased ser- 
vices for homeless people, believes the 
current charges are outrageously retaliato- 
ry — and were aimed at stepping up a 


campaign for a soon-to-be-exploding new » 


wave of development in the city. 

Says Busch, “Santa Monica is an 
almost obscenely wealthy city. Four per- 
cent of the city budget would shelter 
every homeless person in Santa Monica, 
but by contrast, current subsidies for low- 
income housing have been cut by devel- 
oper-pandering to a point so ridiculously 
low that they couldn’t finance building 


homeless shopping carts here. 

“Two percent of the city budget is all it 
will take to protect every HUD-subsidized 
apartment for the next two years, but 
everybody:in Santa Monica needs to wake 
up before it’s too late. Where do they 
expect people to live? It’s nothing but 
greed. January 1 is coming and if people 
think that the recent election means that 
our problems here are solved, they need to 
look again. We really need some actions 
—- not just promises.” 

Busch and three others were arrested 
and charged with violating a controversy- 
ridden city ordinance which declares it 
illegal to erect a tent in a “prohibited pub- 
lic place... for the purposes of living 
accommodations.” The others arrested 
accepted plea-bargain agreements, but 
Busch, a Santa Monica resident, is fight- 
ing to prove his innocence. 

“It’s like bad Orwell,” said Busch of 
his prosecution. “Maybe in the future, 
though, tourists might need to be warned 
to be careful of what ‘purposes’ they think 
about, if they bring food or sleeping bags 
into this American town. I’m literally 
fighting this homeless-paranoid American 


city’s version of a ‘thought-crime.’ 
Compared to the recent rash of tragic 
murders here, this whole campaign 
against the poor just seems even more 
absurd. It makes one embarrassed to be a 
citizen of such a country.” 

_ Santa Monica activists question the 
pattern of the arrests. Officials have 
already formally offered Food Not 
Bombs/Homes Not Jails $400 in compen- 
sation for a prior demonstration at the 


Civic Center that was broken up. This lat-. 


est arrest, interestingly, also took place 
just two days before the widely-publicized 
Enis Cosby murder trial was set to begin 
in Santa Monica — with the demonstra- 
tors in sight of worldwide news media. 
States Busch, “Unknown to many new- 
comers and tourists, this town has been 
almost totally. taken over by a cabal of 
development interests and the policies of 
local Trojan-horse politicians, who, 
exploiting to the hilt recent changes in 
rent laws, want solely now to suck up 
Southern California’s tourist bucks and 
pretend like they’re too good to deal with 
the real poverty in the rest of L.A.” 
“There’s more than enough food on the 


planet right now to feed everybody, 
according to-U.N. statistics,” said Busch. 
“Yet people are living in abject poverty 
and starving — and billions of others get 
lousy education resources and medical 
care in the midst of literally gagging 
wealth and bizarre notions of ‘tourism.’ 
“It’s important that we not back down 
in the U.S. in fighting for the basic human 
right to food, clothing, shelter and the other 


points in the U.N.’s Universal Declaration 


of Human Rights. These are simply the 
human rights recognized by the United 
Nations in a treaty that we in the U.S. have 
sworn to uphold as a nation since 1955. 
“We must start, in this country, to live 
up to this treaty and quit breaking our 
word. The rest of the world, looking at 
America’s rates of unsustainable, greed- 
based consumption and, at the same time, 


our growing numbers in poverty, have got 


to be asking themselves if there isn’t any- 
body in this country who’ll stand for any- 
thing but greed anymore. Seeing more and 
more homeless people, how can we as 
Americans sleep at night if we aren’t going 
to keep our promise on this, the most 
important U.N. treaty of this century?” 
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Dogs, Police, and Lying in Berkeley 


from page two 


clustered up by the front of the council 
chamber with their dogs. The city manag- 
er asked them to move back, and there 
was tension when they refused in the face 
of a stern admonishment by Mayor 
Shirley Dean. Some of the street youth 
had resolved before the meeting to stage a 


sit-down protest, preferring public arrest . 


over the less visible arrests they had 
already experienced and expected in the 
immediate future. Other street punks 


talked them out of this. 


Those with dogs who couldn’t move 
into the back seats simply scooted back as 
far as they could. After the vote, many of 
these self-identified “gutterpunks” were 
very angry. On the steps in front there was 
a surreal moment when a Contra Costa 
Times reporter encountered among these 
“unruly” punks a teen girl who had 
worked and been laid off by that very 
same paper. He remembered her and 
asked how she had come to this. 

Cody’s Books, on Telegraph and 
Haste, was:once the site of much Free 
Speech activity, but under Andy Ross’ 
management, with its third-floor police 
base, the bookstore now represents the 
crackdown much reviled by the street 
people. Diagonally across the avenue is 
the black-gated testament of sorrow that 
surrounds the vacant lot where once stood 
the SRO Berkeley Inn and, briefly, the ill- 
fated People’s Park Annex. 

Here, in very recent times, is where 
you could find the greatest concentration 
of sitting and lying street punks and their 
dogs. On December 8, the council 


TREC Celebration 


from page ies 


buildings have-been:.in the give-and-take 
communication of audience with per- 


former as I watch them watch the play. 
Someone approached me on this subject at 
dinner and it underscored that I have not 
stood alone on this ground. 

A glorious supper. followed the last 
break, and by time of this juncture, it 
seemed best of all. I was famished. Eric’s 
program notes explain our meal: 

“Tonight’s supper has been made by the 
team of Kathleen Moore, Eric Robertson 
and Harriet Kirk and a host of terrific vol- 
unteers.... Finally, thanks for the year- 
round efforts of Jerry Lebsch, Barbara 
Graves, Colon Richardson, Mary Litell, 
and all the TREC Library volunteers.” 

Yesterday I ran into Barbara Arms in 
Safeway. We had been part of a group in 
the ‘80s that headed to Esalen to learn how 
to start and facilitate the Tenderloin Self- 
Help Center. Barbara drives a cab today, 
just like one of the other participants of that 


‘ time, activist Wade Hudson, who turned 


the 509 from a seedy joint into an art cen- 
ter. My own book party had been held 
there, combining a reading with my vocal 
renditions, and Mary TallMountain and I 
were privileged to begin a weekly reading 
series of local artists. 

Twenty minutes after leaving Safeway, 


I passed a jazz pianist I’d encountered ~ 


around this same period. “Didn’t you use 
to play at the 509?” I asked. 
~ “I remember you,” he said. “You used 
to play too. You were very good.” 

Once, the little combo had joined me. 


’ Technically he far surpasses me as pianist. 


Since being a kid I’ve played by ear, but 
have my tuneful moments. And suddenly 
it waved over me — I’ve had a history 
here, and this TREC November event 
toward the wind-up of the 1990s was one 
of the best days of my life, one I’ve lived 
through a long time by now, just not long 
enough, not by a long shot. And TREC 
has given me most of all. 


approved a plan to build housing on that 
lot, with a provision for a mere 20 percent 
to be affordabie housing. 

On that same side of Telegraph can be 
found Amoeba Records and Rasputin’s, 
plus tattoo shops and other stores that cater 
to more well-to-do bourgeois punks come 
in from the “burbs to shop. Some of these 
kids have found themselves unexpectedly 
swept in the latest police crackdown, then 
winding up in Santa Rita rather than being 


_ able to procure their brand new Green Day 


or Rancid CD or a new tattoo or spiked 
leather wristband. | 

John Vance’s First Amendment Center 
information table usually can be found in 
front of Amoeba’s. John has fought an 
often lonely campaign against Berkeley’s 
anti-homeless laws. As a result he has 
been subjected to a hate campaign from 
merchants and suffered police harassment. 

Around the corner, Osha Neumann has 
been repainting the mural he helped paint 
20 years ago celebrating the People’s Park 
resistance of 1969. The present crack- 
down campaign is seen by many as the 
attempted final crushing of the remnants 
of that spirit of resistance — except for its 
quaint remembrance in clever merchant 
promotions to shop Telegraph. The cam- 
paign is well-funded by outside corporate 
and federal governmental interests. 

On December 13, a one-hour picket was 
held in front of Andy Ross’ Cody’s Books. 
About a dozen people — punks, activists, 
and two U.C. students from a Christian on- 
campus organization — handed out leaflets 


urging shoppers not to support the crack- 


down with their spending dollars. Over the 
last five years, Andy Ross has been an 


_ instrumental leader of the attacks on street 


people on Telegraph. 

The picket took place despite heavy 
pressure from the powers-that-be to call it 
off. John Veace, mistakenly identified 
once again as ihe organizer of the action 
he actually had advised against, was paid 
visits from city officials Weldon Rucker 
and Fred Medrano (head of the Health and 
Human Services Department), sent by 
City Manager James Keane. 

This small protest was called an escala- 
tion that would lead to violence. For city 
officials to speak this way ignores the fact 
that the real source of violent aggression 
and escalation of tension lies with city offi- 
cials and Telegraph Area Association mer- 
chants. Our free speech action was 
observed by binoculars from the police 
substation on the third floor of Cody’s. 

Andy Ross, ever the helpless victim, 
now is threatening to sue the Chaplaincy 
to the Homeless for organizing the picket. 
I know this accusation to be false; the 
Chaplaincy did not organize this event. 
When I talked of the need to help get 
street youth to organize themselves politi- 
cally to resist the crackdown, Frances 
Townes, a leader of the Chaplaincy, said 
instead she supported “charity.” 

As a long-term service provider, as a 
peer counselor at the Berkeley Free 
Clinic, as an advocate/outreach worker 
with Humane Services for the Mentally 
Crisised, I believe in more than charity. I 
believe in community self-empowerment 
as a necessity. The lost liberty of a few 
really is the loss of liberty for us all. 


Michael Diehl, a long-time advocate and 
provider of services for homeless and poor 
people, can be reached at Humane Services for 
the Mentally Crisesed, at 540/0751, ext. 4. 


The Politics of Zero Tolerance in Oakland 


from page six 


next two hours, thereby effectively clos- 
ing down the Federal Building, while the 
Oakland police watched and debated 
with federal marshals as to when and 
how to arrest us, if ever. We were finally 


| arrested with the cordiality and respect 


accorded to middle-class whites when 
they are arrested: “Your name please, 
Sir/Madam;” “Please spread your arms,” 
etc. 

What part of “zero tolerance” main- 
tains that people with white/pale skins 
may be arrested and treated as humans, 
while others who do not meet the 
color/class bar are treated with disdain 
and derision? The “whiteness” club so 
decrees. As Noel Ignatiev of the New 
Abolitionists says, “The white race is a 


| club. Certain people are enrolled in it at 


birth, without their consent, and 
brought up according to its rules. For 
the most part they go through life 
accepting the privileges of membership, 
without reflecting on the costs.” 

Privileges for subscribing (as those 
of us from European descent do) to 
whiteness are extensive and permeate 
every fabric of society: from the man- 
ner of a policeman’s tone and treatment 
of you, to enrolling in school, catching 
a cab, renting a house, buying a car, 
applying for a job. We all know them; 
some will deny them, saying that most 
of these things are based on “merit,” 
but we all take advantage of them and 
do not defy “white rules” to the extent 
where we jeopardize our ability to draw 
upon the privileges of whiteness. 

The issue is no longer gray in the 
middle for me, it is simply black or 
white — no more sitting on the fence, 
spouting “anti-racism” rhetoric while 
still partaking of white privilege. I am 
no longer prepared to subscribe to the 
whiteness club I will no longer stand 
by and collaborate or “look away” 
while policemen, mayors, bosses, 


friends, and family enjoy their subscrip- 
tions to the club. I shall be a race trai- 
tor, following the mantra of: “Treason 
to whiteness is loyalty to humanity.” 
The only difference between “zero 
tolerance” and “apartheid” is their rat- 
ing on the “whiteness” oppression 
index, and the reason that both are sus- 
tained is because the many “whites” } 
who do not approve of these policies do. 
not publicly and privately, day in and} 
day out, oppose them, for fear of losing:} 
their white privileges. As soon as 
enough whites are prepared to attack: 
the system of privilege, there will be no 
reason to maintain it. 
Mayor Jerry Brown, your history as 
a leader and governor of California 
indicates your willingness, enthusiasm, 
and dedication to work for a better 
world for all, and to do it in a manner 
unlike other politicos and bureaucrats. 
John Brown and Malcolm X (coinci- 
dentally the names resemble your’s and 
your strong mayor proposal — Measure 
X), two of the most incredible leaders 
for justice and equality for this nation, 
believed that slavery and inequality 
(both forms of white privilege/white- 
ness) needed to be abolished “by any 
means necessary.” History was not only 
forever shattered by their actions, but 
their vision, bravery, and dedication set 
it on an entirely new path headed in a 
new direction. May I be so bold as to 
suggest that Measure X could be your 
Malcolm X, a powerful and incredible 
tool of leadership if used correctly for 
the benefit of your constituents who, 
like Malcolm X, would loyally follow a 
John or Jerry Brown who was dedicated 
to the abolition of white privilege. 
Mayor Brown, how do you want his- 
tory to remember you? For your super- 
vision of a city of “zero tolerance” poli- 
cies, or for your leadership in the new 
abolitionist revolution which ended 
white privilege as we know it? 
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A WALK ON THE TAME SIDE 
by Claire J. Baker | 


There are those who live 
in the flats, in the hills 
who are hungry, thirsty, 
dusty around the edges. 

In loneliness 

their plates and silverware 
blind them. 


Being apart 
roars in their bodies — 
as if they lived under 
a freeway overpass. 


Passing themselves over _ 
they wait — for What — 
anonymous, or nearly so. 


Down Here On The Stree 
by Michael Creedon 


Down here on the street 
Where I don’t know anything, 
idols fall. 


Down here on the street 

I catch a cannonball. 

It takes me away from it all 
Just like a legend. 


I see the hungry people 

Who can’t eat. 

They don’t get no vinaigrette 
Somebody bring these people a salad! 


Sitting quietly, doing nothing 

On Telegraph Avenue, 

I see the world whirl by again and again, 
Seldom giving me the spare change 
That would allow me a meal. 


Sitting quietly, doing nothing, 

I hear the screams of the 
disconsolate homeless 

Who are being fried on red hot irons. 


Sitting calmly, doing nothing 

I need a numbing calmness amidst all this 
Street hassle. 

Sitting quietly, doing nothing, my friends 
The police come by. 


I am sitting quietly, doing nothing, 
I once had enemies. 

I have no enemies now. 

Iam on my own. 
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§- DeAnna Steuck 
. elder caregiver 


“Yes! I’m freezing to death 
and I’ve just been diag- 
nosed as being diabetic. 
When the police bulldozed - 
my first tent they did a 
warrant check and found 
an old warrant from ‘94. 
They put me in jail and my 
dogs in the pound. They 
put my stuff in one of their 
warehouses. How in the 
heck can I get my dogs and 
_ things out in 10 days when I’m stuck in jail? Once my, 
j dogs were on leash, tied to a tree, and I was sitting 
reading a book. The police came up and said they 
didn’t want my type in the park, and if I didn’t put my 
dogs in the van they’d shoot them.” 
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Ben Randolph 
forestry service 


“Yes, ‘cause it gets cold 
and I have to put a coat on, 
and I don’t have a car so I 
have to walk. When it gets 
cold you might need a bot- 
tle. The heat bill goes up. 
You can’t go to the beach. 
It doesn’t make me angry 
but I like to be warm. 
Thank God I have a mother 
and father and brothers and 
sisters; and I got friends.” 
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Eric Palybinskas, clothes 
sorter at Goodwill 


“Yeah, a little bit. Well, I 
mean it’s not because I 
want it to, but I'll notice my 
emotions change. I’ll tend 
to be a little more internal 
and protected in the winter 
and more extroverted in the 
summer. The winter’s cold 
and you want to stay inside. 
That’s the basic structure of 
it. The way my moods 
cycle, it’s like a pulse.” 


Ed Brice, Jr. 
landscaper 


“Yes. Work is harder to 
come by so I’m stressed 
more, plus the police hassle 
you more when it’s raining. 
As strange as it sounds, 
they don’t bother you as 
much in the summer.” 


Susan Bruce 
unemployed sous-chef 


“Depressed. Depressed 
because my family isn’t 
around. Nobody. I have an 
interview this afternoon, so 
maybe I won’t be homeless 
anymore.” 


In San Francisco, a Covenant of Compassion 


January 1999 
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Muriel McArdle, retired 


“Yes, my birthday’s in 
January, the 10th. I’ll be 
seventy. I volunteer here. 
| It keeps me young and 
frisky. I was born in San 
Francisco. My house still . 
stands on Stanyan Street. 
~T’ve lived in Alaska, 
Washington, all over the 
West Coast. Now I live in 
San Rafael. I lived in a 
homeless shelter for three months, but now I’m in a 
senior citizen residence. I’ve been working here for 
two months. People like to see me because I smile at 
them and make them feel welcome.” 


Elliot Taylor 
‘furniture restorer 


“No, hell no! Every day is. 
a new experience. Every 
day is beginning anew. 
Being positive, being 
happy, comes from the 
heart. ’'m from the Virgin 
Islands and I’m going to 
Brazil on the 25th. Not 
this year, next year.” 


Melissa Hansen 
substitute teacher 


"No. Tom ‘a “native 
Californian. I’ve been in 
all kinds of environments 
—the desert, the moun- 
tains. My personality stays 
intact. It’s a part of me, 
not a part of the environ- 
ment. My happy disposi- 
tion maintains in them 
all.” 


less, Father Louis Vitale of St. Boniface 
reminded the assemblage that it is 
important to continually make the 
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making us one and all share on the ridge 


‘the poem of the greatest pines _ 


| ofthe forest, 
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The solemnity of the occasion was 
broken when Sister Petra Chavez said: “I 
am here to remind you of your baptismal 
promise... I am here to sprinkle you with 
water today.” That was greeted with a 


had already received considerably more 
than a sprinkling of water. 

In a poignant ceremony, a basket of 
flowers was placed in front of a memori- 
al wall on which were inscribed the 
names of homeless people who had died. 
One of the participants was Camilla, a 
homeless mother. In introducing her, 
Rev. Penny Nixon of Metropolitan 
Community Church pointed out that, 
“Homelessness is not a state of being, it 
is a state of events.” 

Camilla’s story made it clear how 
easily that can happen. She had become 
ill, lost her job, got behind in her rent, 
and found herself homeless. With her 
two children she managed to get into a 
family shelter. s 
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great outburst of laughter — the crowd. 


Camilla said, “You’d be amazed at 
how many families there have children. 
Families with nowhere to go. We are 
there only temporarily. After three 
months we have to leave. When we 
leave, we’re back on the streets.” The 
politicians should have been there to hear 
her plea. “We really need the Presidio,” 
she continued. “We need... a place for 
shelter. It would really break your hearts 
if you come there and see it.” 

Besides the inspirational speeches, 
music, and pledges of commitment by 
those in attendance, there were also con- 
crete acts of compassion. Several hun- 
dred blankets, enough to fill a van and a 
truck, were collected for distribution to 
people in need. Quite a few were given 
out at the end of the rally; the rest were 
taken to nearby St. Boniface Church to 
be given to people who come there for 
shelter and can’t be accommodated. 

But along with giving out blankets, 
food, and other necessities to the home- 
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mayor and city officials aware of the 
plight of homeless people. Referring to 
the sweeps to get them away from the 
area around City Hall and out of sight, 
he said, “We say don’t hide them. Seek 
them out and call the city’s attention to 
their situation.” 

Standing in the downpour, facing the 
golden-domed City Hall, the assembled 
people affirmed their commitment to 
their sisters and brothers as they 
responded with one voice to the call to 
faithfulness — to unity, remembrance, 
mindfulness, and responsibility. 

The assembly declared, in unison: 
“We come together to uphold the dignity 
of homeless people and the sacredness of 
human life. We come together because 
we will not betray homeless people in 
their hour of need. As people:of faith, we 
stand with our poorest neighbors. 
Everything depends on our taking this 
stand. It is the stand of mercy.” 


January 1999 
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